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To the Infantry 


OF, the relinquishment of my assignment as Chief of Infantry, I feel impelled 
to say that I do so with great pride in the fact that I have been so closely 
associated with our Infantry—whose personnel has ever shown loyalty 
and efficiency in the highest degree, making possible whatever progress has 
been attained. 

I thank the Infantry for the four interesting and happy years that I have 
spent as its Chief and commend to my arm for its guide, in future programs of 
projects, the simple text of “more firepower and more mobility.” This I pass 
on with both vision and faith. 

My heart and interest shall always be with you and to each and all go my 

best wishes for continued success and happiness. 


ER, O. Fay... 


Office Chief of Infantry Major General 
May 5, 1933 Chief of Infantry 
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LTHOUGH organization must be considered in 
/\ terms of millions, the division remains the a!! 
[ important tactical unit. The most advantage- 
organization of the division is, therefore, always a 
live issue. Since 1920, I have favored the so-called 
small division, and one organized entire y differently 


than was the A.E.F. Division. During the past few 
vears several criticisms of the organization of the 
A.E.F. Division have appeared. But these eriticisms 


have not been directed toward the suitability of the 
A.E.F. organization for the future. They have rather 
been directed at the A.E.F. Division as a suitab!e unit 
for use during our participation in the World War. 
Since it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
A.E.F. Division suecessfuily met the conditions under 
which it was used, the criticisms which have been 
made are weakened. The critics have further weakened 
their case by failing to give the true and complete 
story of the origin of the A.E.F. Division. What- 
ever the effect on mob psychology of dogmetie asser- 
tions, the effect on our officers is likely to be in favor 
of the thing so criticised. Unfortunately too, none of 
the erities of the A.E.F. Division appear to have con- 
sulted the readily available official records. As a con- 
sequence, many of the criticisms are wholly incorrect 
or are so worded as possibly to carry an incorrect im- 
pression. For examp!e, General March in his book 
The Nation at War, says that Marshal Joffre recom- 
mended that we organize our divisions on a basis of 
12,000 combatants per division. This is incorrect. 
General March a‘so speaks of confusion resulting from 
references to 50 American and 100 English Divisions 
in France. We never had 50 Divisions in France and 
the British never had 100 Divisions in France. 

I should like to see a radical reorganization of the 
present divis‘on. The first step in discussing such a 
reorganization is to clear the ground of any diatribes 
for or against the A.E.F. Division. The simplest way 
of accomplishing this would appear to be to give a 
somewhat comprehensive account of the origin of the 
A.E.F. Div‘sion and at least a summary account of 
how our present division came into being. 

I was one of the ‘‘cohorts’’ of General Pershing. 
In addition, the following indicates some familiarity 
with the facts. I was attached to the Vivianni-Joffre 
Mission during its stay in the United States. My 
particular duty with the Joffre Mission was with 
Co'onel Remond and Major Requin who were the 
working members of Marshal Joffre’s staff in so far as 
organization and a:lied matters were concerned. | 
accompan'ed General Pershing to France and was 
one of the officers assigned to the duty of working out 
the organization of the A.EF. My duties through- 
out the existence of the A.E.F. brought me into in- 
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By Major General Fox Conner, U.S. Army 








timate contact with a'l questions of organization. 1 
was General Pershing’s Chief of Staff when the Gen- 
eral, in 1920, forwarded his recommendations on the 
reorgan zation of the division. I 
the War Department Board 
recommenced the prototype of the present division. 
I believe, 
however, that in these cases my memory is fairly ac 
curate. In any event, there is a mass of readi y avail- 
ab‘e officia: records in the War Department from which 
my checked and the 
subject may be further developed. 


member of 
which 


was a 
or Committee 


In a few cases, I shall rely on memory. 


statements may be from which 

When on April 6, 1917, we declared war, our organi- 
zation was based on the National Defense Act of 1916. 
This law prescribed, in great detail, the organization 
of units up to and including the division. While the 
law gave the President authority to vary the organiza- 
tion of brigades and no authority 
existed for changing the organization of regiments or 
the strength of companies. Legal authority for such 
changes was not obtained until May 18, 1917. Under 
the Act of 1916, the infantry of the div’sion consisted 
of three brigades of three regiments each. The regi 
ment had three battalions of four companies each. 
The war strength of the company was one hundred 
and fifty men. Tables of Organization (based on the 
Act of 1916) gave a total divisional strength of 28,256. 
These Tables of Organization were forma'iy approved 
on May 3, 1917. It is an interesting fact that 
Tables were apparently obsolete before they were ap- 
proved. On May 2, 1917, General Pershing, then com- 
manding the Southwestern Department, was directed 


divisions, such 


these 


to select the four infantry regiments destined to form 
the First Division. Even before this, the War College 
Division of the Genera! Staff, at that 
with organization, have 

unanimous in the opinion that nine regiments of in 
Indeed, this 
was one of the very few questions of organization on 


time charged 


appears to been virtually 


fantry to the division were too many. 


which a large majority of officers have ever been of one 
opinion. Most officers, certainly most of those at the 
War College, apparently were of the opinion that one 
hundred and fifty men were not enough for the com 
pany of infantry. 

The cone'us on that nine regiments to the division 
made an unwie:dy organization was undoubtedly due, 
in large part, to reports received from our Military 
Attaches and from our special mission in Franee. The 
apparent de'ay in reaching the decision to reduce the 
number of reg ments per division was probably due to 
the fact that information difficult to 


detailed was 


secure until it became certain that the United States 
Then, of course, Great Britain 
Through Gen- 


would enter the war. 
and France became lavish with advice. 
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eral Lassiter, Military Attache in London, and Major 
Logan, Chief of the American Mission in Paris, the 
War Department obtained all kinds of British and 
French views on our participation in the war; organ- 
ization was not neglected. The British Mission headed 
by Mr. Balfour, and with Genera: Bridges as its senior 
military representative, reached Washington on April 
22, 1917. The Vivianni-Joffre Mission reached Wash- 
ington on April 25th. With the arrival of these mis- 
sions, the War College Division of the General Staff 
was able to get first-hand information and advice on 
organization. An examination of the official records 
of reports from abroad and of conferences held at the 
War College shows that England and France both in- 
sisted that nine regiments of infantry with a total of 
twenty-seven battalions wes out of the question. 

The French favored a division of three or four regi- 
ments of infantry, each regiment to have three battal- 
ions. On May 14, 1917, on the eve of his departure for 
France, Marshal Joffre handed Secretary Baker a 
memorandum. In this memorandum, the Marshal set 
forth a programme which he con’ eived had been agreed 
on between the French Mission and the United States. 
Two short extracts (translated) from the Marshal’s 
memorandum are of interest :— 


‘In order to show as soon as possible the Amer- 
ican Flag upon the French front the United States 
will send an expeditionary force of one division 
of all arms with a strength of from 16,000 to 20,000 
combatants, containing, in principle, 4 regi- 
ments of infantry, 12 light batteries, 6 heavy 
batteries and the necessary services.”’ 

‘*The organization of the American Army will 
be based on the adoption of a grand combat unit 
S.mi.er to the type recognized as best adapted to 
modern war, that is to say an Army Corps of two 
divisions each of three or four regiments and each 
corps perhaps having, in addition, a reserve brig- 
ade of infantry.’’ 


On May 21, 1917, the War College Division sub- 
mitted Tables of Organization for the Division. These 
Tables were approved on May 24th with the notation .-— 
“For the first expedition to he sent to France.’’ This 
‘*first expedition’’ was the First Division. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the memorandum of the Chief, 
War College Division, in submitting the Tables to the 
Chief of Staff are of special interest : 


**With reference to the above Tab'es of Organi- 
zation, attention is invited to the following :— 


(a) The effective strength of a company of in- 
fantry is placed at 200 enlisted men. This 
strength is the minimum recommended by the offi- 
cers of the French Mission who have been con- 
sulted on the subject. It is probable that experi- 
ence will demonstrate the advisability of increas- 
ing this number to 250 enlisted men, as is now 
adopted by the British and contemplated by the 
French. © © © 


(b) One company in each battalion is converted 
into a machine gun company of 12 heavy machine 
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guns. It may perhaps be more advisa)|: j; 
organizing the large force to be raised, to re jy 
the four companies of the battalion and to as: vy, 
to each battalion one machine gun company. * * *”’ 


This tentative organization of the division contain. 
two brigades of infantry, each of two regiments of 
three battalions. The infantry battalion had thre 
rifle companies and one machine gun company. 1) 
field artilery component was a brigade of three regi. 
ments, each of six four-gun batteries. The aggregate 
strength of the division as recommended by the War 
College Division was 18,992. ‘‘Minor changes’’ jy 
organization seem, for some unknown reason, always 
to result in an inerease in aggregate strength. In 
this case, the minor changes made by the War [De 
partment brought the authorized strength rp to 19,492. 
It may be noted that the increase in the size of the 
rifle company and the restoring of one rifle company 
to each infantry battalion, foreseen by the War Col- 
lege Division as probably desirable, would bring the 
division up to an aggregate strength of 24,352. 

Such was the division worked out in conference be. 
tween the War College Division of the General Staff 
and the French Mission. 

Before leaving Washington for France, General 
Pershing was directed to investigate and report on 
all matters of organization. Soon after our arriva! 
in France a War Department Board, known as the 
Baker Board, arrived charged with the same mission. 
Such a duplication of effort might easily have led to 
conflicting opinions, delays, and confusion. However, 
with a view to avoiding these evils, General Pershing 
arranged and presided over a joint conference between 
his staff and the Baker Board. This conference was 
held early in July. No serious difference developed in 
so far as divisional organization was concerned. The 
conference agreed on the division recommended by 
G-3, A.E.F., and General Pershing endorsed this organ- 
ization. In due time the War Department approved, 
what has now become known as, the A.E.F. Division. 

The recommendations of G-3 on the organization of 
the division were formulated after study of all avail- 
able information and after visits to French and British 
General Headquarters. The officers of G-3 who did 
most of this work were General Hugh A. Drum and 
the writer. 

During our conferences at French G.H.Q., we found 
French opinion very strong:y in favor of four regi- 
ments of infantry of three battalions of four rifle com- 
panies of 250 men each to the division. At the time 
of these conferences, a part of the French Divisions 
were organized on a four regiment basis while a part 
had been reduced to a three regiment basis. We were 
told that the reduction, begun in 1916, of the infantry 
in a part of the French Divisions was due solely to 
the crisis in man power. The complete story of this 
crisis and the changes in organization which he pro- 
posed has since been told by Marshal Joffre in his 
Memoirs. 

As is we'l known, the regiment plays no part in 
British divisional organization. The comparison must 
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.de in terms of battalions. When we visited 
mp. sh G.H.Q. we found very positive opinion that 
ivision should contain twelve batta'ions of in- 

y; the equivalent of four of our regiments. The 

sh Divisions were at the time on a twelve battalion 

We were told, however, that the British War 
rtment had, on account of the crisis in man power, 

5 sted reducing the number of battalions per divi- 
sion to nine. The British G.H.Q., was very much op- 

d to this reduction and at that time considered a 
eduction in the number of divisions as preferable. 
Details as to this difference of opinion may be found 
in Soldiers and Statesmen by Sir William Robertson 
and in Sir Douglas Haig’s Command by Dewar 
aud Boraston. 

Formerly the determining factor in divisional or- 
yanization was largely a question of infantry. Artillery 
ind auxiliaries were simpy allotted in conformity with 
the strength decided on for the infantry. We were, 
, entering a war which had become ‘‘stabil- 
ized.”’ In fact, at the time we entered, the war showed 
most of the characteristies of siege warfare. On this ac- 
count, and for other reasons, the relative importance 
of artillery had great'y increased. We had not, of 
course, reached the point, as a few thought, of being 
forced to build the divisional organization around the 
artillery component. But the character of the war was 
such that it was vitally important that the artiilery 
of the division should be strong and suitably organized. 
So far as I reeali, there was little difference of 
opinion, Allied or American, in assigning as the artil- 
lery component of our division a brigade of three 
regiments of six four-gun batteries each. In view of 
the characteristics assumed by 1917 in the World War, 
it seemed essential to have constantly with the divi- 
sion that much artillery. Far more artillery would 
of course be required not onty in active but even in 
many quiet sectors, but organic divisional artillery in 
the quantities indicated was considered essential. 

Questions of organization are always interre'ated. 
In our ease, organization, especially in so far as con- 
cerned artillery, was inseparable from matériel. Ob- 
taining artillery matériel was one of the most difficult 
problems the A.E.F. had to solve. If the artilery of 
the division was to be strong, it was necessary, from 
the standpoint of artillery matériel, that the infantry 
component be strong also. Otherwise, most of our 
guns would have had to remain constantly in the line 
and divisions would have lost their orgarie artillery. 
Even as it was, far too many divisions lost their organic 
artillery for long periods of time. 

French and British advice and artillery questions 
favored the so-called big division. G-3 had various 
reasons of its own for favoring the big divisicn. One 
of these reasons should be mentioned. We could fore- 
see difficulty in finding commanders and especially 
staffs for the very large number of units which in any 
case we must organize. That these difficulties were 
overcome was one of our great successes. Whether or 
not we would have been so successful had we been 


however 
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forced to find, say, twice the number of staff officers 
is of course a matter of opinion. 

The division adopted by the War Department on 
the recommendation of the A.E.F. and the Baker Mis- 
sion numbered 27,123. Various minor changes were 
made from time to time. Fo lowing the apparently 
invar‘able rule, these changes increased the aggregate 
strength. On November 11, 1918, the authorized 
strength of the divis‘on was 28,105. 

After the Armistice, General Pershing convened a 
board known as the Superior Board. One of the 
purposes of this board was to consider the organiza- 
tion of the division in view of the lessons of the war. 
The members of the Superior Board were Generals 
Dickman, J. L. Hines, Lassiter, Drum and Burtt, and 
Colonels George R. Spalding and Parker Hitt. Since 
some of our officers were in short pants during the 
World War it may be well to give a brief statement 
of the war services of the members of the Superior 
Board. 

General Dickman commanded a division and a corps 
in battle and after the Armistice commanded the Third 
Army. General Hines went to France with General 
Pershing. After serving for a time at G.H.Q., Gen- 
eral Hines went to troops and commanded in succes- 
sion and in battle, a regiment, a brigade, a division 
and a corps. General Lassiter was, when we entered 
the war, Military Attache at London. He visited the 
British Armies on various occasions. After joining 
the A.E.F., General Lassiter was the first American 
Chief of Corps Artillery engaged in battle. When 
the Armistice came, General Lassiter was Chief of 
Artillery of the Second Army. General Drum went 
to France with General Pershing. General Drum was 
a member of the Operations Section, General Staff, 
G.H.Q., until the First Army was organized. Gevreral 
Drum was then appointed Chief of Staff of the First 
Army and served as such throughout the Battles of 
St. Mihiel and the Mcuse-Argonne. General Burtt 
was at first in the A.E.F. Air Service and later served 
in battle as Chief of Staff of the Fifth Corps. Co!onel 
Spalding served in battle as Chief Engimecr of a 
division and as Chief Engineer of the First Army. 
Colonel Parker Hitt served in G-3, G.H.Q., and in 
battle as Chief Signal Officer, First Army. 

General March was Acting Chief of Staff and Chief 
of Staff from March 4, 1918 to June 30, 1921. Ilis 
views should, therefore, be examined and weighed. 
However, General March left the A.E.F. before our 
divisions began to function in battle. On the whole, 
it is believed that the combined experience of the mem- 
bers of the Superior Board should carry as much 
weight on matters of divisional organization as should 
the opinion of General March. 

The report of the Superior Board was dated Ju’y 1, 
1919. The Board recommended a division organized, 
virtually identically, as the A.E.F. Division but with 
a strength of 29,199. General Pershing forwarded 


the report to the Secretary of War by indorsement 
dated June 16, 1920. The first paragraph of this in- 
dorsement read: 
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‘*T have held the Report of the Superior Board in 
order that the important matters covered by it might 
be most thoroughly considered. 

The recognized ability of the officers who composed 
the Superior Board entitles their opinions to great 
weight. But I think that the work of this Board was 
undertaken so soon after the close of hostilities that 
the members were unduly influenced by the special 
situation which existed during our participation in 
the World War. Thus, in my opinion, the recom- 
mendations of the Superior Board are based upon the 
necessities of stabilized warfare in Western Europe 
rather than upon the requirements of warfare of the 
character and in the theater upon which we are most 
likely to be engaged.’’ 

General Pershing organization 
based on the ‘‘three unit system’’ and outlined a divi- 
sion counting approximate’y 16,875 officers and men. 

On June 2, 1920, there was convened in the wat De- 
partment a board or committee which on July 5, 1920 
recommended an organization similar to the A.E.F. 


recommended an 
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organization but with a strength of 19,217 officer 
men. In approving this recommendation, G. 
March, then Chief of Staff, directed that the bi 
of artillery of two regiments recommended by 
Board be increased to three regiments when a 
field howitzer became available. This post war di, 
has now grown to 22,068 officers and men and req 
a road space of 63,080 yards, or 35.8 miles. 

I am heartily ashamed of the fact that I signe 
War Department Board Report of July 8, 1920 

I am more convinced than ever that we should 
eally change the organization of the Division. 


But I am equally convinced that the A.E.F. Diy; 


sion served its purpose well. Under the condition 
the World War, and of our forces, when we ent 
the war, the A.E.F. Division was probably the 
we could have devised. The report of the Sup 


Board supports this belief. That report shou'd 


interpreted as indicated in the above-quoted comment 
by General Pershing. 





Signal Corps Photo 


16th Infantry Guard of Honor Being Inspected by Secretary 
of War George H. Dern. 
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Men Make War; Men Must Fight It 


By Lieutenant Colonel Bernard Lentz, Infantry 


rey HAT men make war needs no discussion. It is 
| universally accepted as a fact. 
Men must fight the wars they make. This 


subject that enlists our interest and may, perhaps, 
liseussed with profit in connection with various 
ools of thought of which one hears from time to 

e. It is a subject that is as old as war itself. Time 

d time again as we scan the pages of history we 
‘ind man, who makes the war, trying to discover some 
substitute for the human being in prosecuting the 

ir but up-to-date it has always failed. 

Let me cite an example to make clear what I have 
n mind. The great wall of China was built at enor- 
mous effort, the builders thereof having in mind that 
t would keep out the barbarian hordes from the North 
but it failed to do so because the men behind the wall 
failed. 

A volume would be needed to express all the 
thoughts that have come down to us from men who 
knew war and who concluded that man must ever 
fight the wars that he makes. In a recent World War 
hook, The Storm of Steel, by Ernest Junger, a man 
who was wounded many times, we read: ‘‘The security 
of a position depends on the freshness of its defenders 
and the fighting spirit, not on the length of the com- 
munication trenches, and the depth of the firing line.’”’ 
The same author also quotes: ‘‘Battles are won by 
iron hearts in wooden ships.’’ During the war with 
Spain, we had a popular song entitled, ‘‘It’s the man 
behind the gun that does the work.’’ 

Most of the talking and much of the teaching has 
been along the lines indicated above but some of the 
peace-time thinking has from time to time relegated 
man to ‘‘seeond fiddle,’’ until war was again at hand 
and then the old truth, that man must fight the war, 
has always asserted itself with a vengeance. 

Our own General Forrest said ‘‘War means fighting 
and fighting means killing.’’ It is not a pleasant 
thought that war must ever take its toll of human life. 
Hope has sprung eternal in the human (but comba- 
tive) breast that some day, somehow, great walis, cata- 
pults, elephants, tanks, airplanes and what-not would 
take the place of the human being. Under the ‘‘what- 
not’? we may even include ‘‘speech making’’ for does 
not history record (I use the words of Guedalla) 
‘‘What befell Athens when she could put forward no 
surer defense against Philip of Macedon than the most 
brilliant orations ever written in praise of freedom ?’’ 

At this time, I shall introduce, what I choose to call 
my text, taken from Byron’s Don Juan. It will be 
recalled that at a certain point in the story, Don Juan 
having eseaped from the Turks with an Englishman 
‘is companion, applied for service with the Russians. 


The Englishman being known to the Russian General 
had no difficulty in joining up but when it came to 
Don Juan the Russian General asked: ‘‘ But, what can 
this young man do?’’ And the Englishman emphatie- 
ally and ardently replied: ‘‘ Why, General, if he hath 
no greater fault, in war, than love, he had better lead 
the assault.’’ 

With this fine recommendation Don Juan was readi- 
ly accepted and he proved to be a great assaulter. He 
and some worthy comrades having used the bayonet 
with tremendous success during ensuing battles, By- 
ron agreed that the Don Juan way was the correct way 
to win battles and added—to how battles are 
often lost—the couplet of philosophy which shall con- 
stitute my text: 

“*They sometimes with a hankering for existence, 

Keep merely firing at a foolish distance.’’ 

Quite recentiy there came to my attention some ob 
servations on war in the future, that fit into the dis 
cussion. ‘*Military strength no longer de- 
pends directly on man power actually in training or 
of the trained reserve. Until quite recently the most 
sturdy and reliable soldiers were drawn from the 
agricultural population. However, if not today, at 
least in the near future, all civilians connected dur- 
ing peace times with machines and more particularly 
with such as can be immediately used in war—motor 
cars—trucks—busses—tractors—will form the 
recruiting ground for armies.’’ 

I am inclined to agree with the above quoted ob- 
servations ‘‘in principle’’ and in so doing I shall 
be more reciprocal than was Lloyd George of whom 
the late President Wilson said: ‘‘Lloyd George aec- 
cepted, ‘in principle,’ everything that I advocated and 
then challenged every particular instance.’’ 

I shall simply make some reservations, for no think- 
ing person could possibly be against great walls, cata- 
pults, elephants, trucks, busses, tractors, et cetera, (all 
in their proper period in history) as aids in fighting 
battles and in preserving human life. We need all 
the latest and best engines and accessories of war in 
abundance, The nation which neglects to keep abreast 
of the times with regard to inventions deserves to be 
defeated. There may, however, be danger that over- 
enthusiasm for first-rate implements and engines of 
war may bring about, as has been the case in the past, 
an under-supply of first-rate fighting men. This may 
result in the situation where second rate fighters 

(though they may be first rate technicians) ‘‘with a 
hankering for existence,’’ will ‘‘keep merely firing at 
a foolish distance,’’ and battles will be lost. 

Here a reservation is appropriate to the effeci that 
in wars, ten, a hundred or a thousand years hence not 
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only will the factories have to be combed for Don 
Juans but the agricultural population, as well, will 
have to be drawn upon for sufficient men who with or 
without all the latest machinery will subdue ‘‘a hank- 
ering for existence’’ in order that airplanes may not be 
‘‘zooming,’’ tanks may not be ‘‘grousing,’’ and men 
in hob-nailed shoes, may not be firing ‘‘at a foolish 
distance.’’ 

And even when we have first-rate fighters manning 
first-rate tools, over-enthusiasm for the tools coupled 
with over-estimation of their powers, and great as- 
siduity on the part of manufacturers to make profit- 
able sales, may cause an over-supply of inpedimenta.-- 
more than the first-rate fighter can handle—and that 
too may cause disaster. 

Don Quixote de le Mancha was as valiant a fighter 
as has ever been brought to fame in prose or rhyme but 
he overloaded himself with arms and armament. By 
way of description of one of Don Quixote’s many en- 
counters (always without the least hankering for exist- 
ence) we read: ‘‘Rosenante (his horse) fell and his 
Master lay rolling about the field for sometime endeav- 
oring to rise, but in vain, so encumbered was he with 
his lance, target, spurs and helmet, added to the weight 
of his antiquated armor. A muleteer coming to him 
took the lance, which having broken to pieces, and 
applied one of the splinters with such agility upon 
Don Quixote that in spite of his armor he was threshed 
like wheat.’’ 

Here I make another reservation to the effect that 
overloading, even brave men, is bad enough on the 
offensive but when it comes to a retreat it is worse 

Armies do or must retreat sometimes. Washington 
retreated most of the time and he became the father 
of his country. 

Wellington said, ‘‘The best test of a great genera! 
is to know when to retreat and to dare do it’’ and 
following his own advice he defeated Napoleon. The 
Duke remained all the while suspicious of new inven- 
tions (except his own—a combination sword—um- 
brella) alleged to revolutionize warfare. At one time, 
so Philip Guedalla recounts in a recent biography on 
Wellington, the Duke was persuaded to look at some 
new devices. One man had a new bayonet drill which, 
its author said, would make one Englishman the equal 
of twelve Frenchmen. Then there was an artificial 
hill to facilitate reconnaissance and a lens which would 
use the sun’s rays to burn up the enemy. The Duke, 
“‘after having looked and listened with some impati- 
ence gave his orders for the day to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral, mounted his horse and galloped to the trenches.’’ 
This demonstration took place in the Peninsula. Some 
years later when it was learned that Napoleon had 
escaped from Elba, the Duke quickly rejoined the 
Army in Belgium. During his absence at Vienna, a 
rocket troop had been organized. The Duke saw it 
and, ‘‘ordered the rocket troop to store its cherished 
weapons and use ordinary guns instead and when 
someone urged that the change would break the cap- 
tain’s heart the implacable reply was ‘Damn his heart, 
let my order be obeyed.’ ”’ 


May-June, 193) 


The Duke of Wellington was always a man 4 g» | 
for himself, which often involved danger to bn.) 
and his deep aversion to new inventions of war wa 
in all likelihood, due to his belief that gadgets jg}, 
tend too much towards ‘‘firing at a foolish dist: \.° 

Was the Duke right? My answer is ‘‘Yes and \ 
which simply means that we should put ou: hey 
thought on the acquisition of the latest, but wsefy) 
arms and armament remembering all the time that y. 
must still have the right kind of human beings }es 
‘‘with a hankering for existence,’’ there be too iineb 
activity ‘‘at a foolish distance.’’ 

I think it is appropriate to inject a remark aboy: 
eavalry. No matter how many kinds of mechanizatio; 
we may develop and adopt, I consider the trained 
trooper, on and with his mount, constitutes an in. 
dividual much like an infantryman on foot who cay 
fight in places where nothing else can operate. by 
thermore in a pinch the trooper can get off his horse 
and fight on foot. If we abandon the horse entire! 
we may in case of war, encounter terrain, situations 
and phases of battle where ‘‘for the want of a hors 
(other transportation being unable to get close eno! 
the battle was lost’’ because of too much ‘‘firing a 
a foolish distance.’” We may in the near future de- 
velop transportation that will go everywhere the hors 
and even the man on foot, ean go but until that ha; 
pens, I think we should continue to be ‘‘from Mis 
souri.’’ 

We come now to the matter of leadership in battle 
Will personal leadership still be necessary in wars . 
the future? Will it be still advisable to keep ever) 
one from general to private on the ‘‘expendable” 
roster even though we employ every modern meaiis 0! 
communication ? 


Thomas G. Frothingham, in his Washington; Com 
mander-in-Chief, gives us a good illustration of per 
sonal leadership which, with a little imagination, w 
may use to illustrate a point. 

We all know that on the night of December 25, 177 
Washington crossed the Delaware. Frothingham tel’ 
us that with Washington, were such men as Genera's 
Green, Mercer, Stirling, Sullivan, Stark and Knox 
Other lower ranking officers were James Monroe ani 
Alexander Hamilton. The plan had* been that ihre: 
detachments should eross the Delaware, at differen 
points, but two of them presumably because of thie 
snow and the ice and also lacking a Washington, never 
got started. Not so with Washington’s band of 2,400 
men. This force crossed in spite of snow and ice, 
surprised the Hessians at Trenton and won a victory 
of which Lord Germaine said: ‘‘All our hopes were 
blasted by the unhappy affair at Trenton.’’ 

Speaking of this affair, Frothingham says: ‘‘It 
would be difficult to find a parallel to this list of «is- 
tinguished names in the roster of any military ex- 
pedition of equal force.’’ Is this not an illustration 
of the before-mentioned: ‘‘Battles are won by iron 
hearts in wooden ships?’’ I think it is. 

Now let us assume the same situation and let us 
imagine that Washington on the morning of Decem- 
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'5, 1776, had been supplied with some up-to-date 
sets and that furthermore Washington had de- 
to exercise personal leadership by going ‘‘on 
air.’’ In line with other modern methods, we 
imagine that Washington established his Com- 
d Post on the Pennsylvania side of the river, 
jing a good share of the aforesaid distinguished 
as staff officers. We can easily imagine a radio 
.deast as follows : 


‘‘Stand by: General Washington speaking at 
C. P. (372.6—428.5, Penn.) I urge you forward 
with all haste. In spite of snow and ice; and cold 
and freezing; it is the earnest wish of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Continental Congress 
that you take Trenton this night or I had rather 
that Martha Washington become a widow. Gen- 


eral Washington signing off.’’ 


Does anyone believe that Trenton would have been 
taken? I don’t. 

| have let my imagination stretch pretty far, not to 
condemn modern means af communication, but to 
point out that personal leadership will probably still 
be needed in future wars. Wire lines and radio nets 
are important but too much exercising of leadership 
‘‘over the wire’’ or ‘‘through the ether’’ may be like 
‘‘sending a kiss by wire’’—not very potent—and may 
engender too much activity, ‘‘at a foolish distance.’ 

In this age of the specialist, who as some wit put it, 
‘knows more and more about less and less,’’ the miii- 
tary has also been motivated to fall into line. With all 
our arms, branches, bureaus and services we have been 
compelled to organize more or less into compartments 
and this is liable to make our thinking compartmental. 

No matter how much the specialist tries to view a 
problem objectively, unwittingly he will act as did the 
forbear of a friend of mine. This friend visited the 
village of his ancestors in Canada. He went to the 
old churehyard where his great grandfather was 
buried between his two wives who had preceded him 
to the grave. This great grandfather according to 
family lore, when he was about to die requested: 
“Bury me between my two beloved wives Rachel and 
Anna, with my head leaning just a wee bit toward 
Rachel.’’ In the same way, the specialist’s Rachel is 
usually his own specialty. 

Take for example the method—‘‘indirect laying.’’ 
A specialist may become so ‘‘hipped’’ about indirect 
laying that the result in war may be too much indi- 
rect laying—down on the job—which is the same thing 
as too much, ‘‘firing at a foolish distance.’’ The con- 
sequence might be as suggested by a Chinese student 
at the Infantry School who having had an indirect 
laying chart explained to him observed: ‘‘By the time 
I get all this done a great big Jap he standing on top 
ot me, 

Perhaps I can elucidate further by telling of an in- 
formal visit I was directed to make to certain stations 
siortly after the World War, with a view to finding 
ut how everybody was getting along. I began my 

isit at Department Headquarters. Here everything 
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was clicking, G’s, technical and administrative staffs, 
clerks, orderlies, typewriters, ticklers on desks, rows 
of buzzer buttons, mimeographs, stacks of papers com- 
ing to the ‘‘in’’ baskets and other stacks being periodi- 
cally removed from the ‘‘out’’ baskets. Everybody 
fully oceupied. Morale excellent. 

Next I went to the Camp Headquarters located in 
a large temporary building of a war-time canton- 


ment. Here, too, I found everything going full steam 
ahead. Doing fine. They were so wrapped up in their 
work. 

Then I proceeded in turn to a Brigade Head 


quarters and a Regimental Headquarters and I found 
full forces keeping busy and cheerful. Lastly, I went 
to a Battalion Headquarters where I found the bat- 
talion commander and his adjutant not doing much. 
They had plenty of time to talk to me. IT finally asked 
the major: ‘‘How many men do you turn out for 
drill?’’ and he replied: ‘‘Why, we don’t drill at 
all; by the time we get through furnishing men for 
clerks, orderlies and fatigue, there is nobody left for 
drill’’. 

As explained above, this was shortly after the war: 
the outfit had recently returned from overseas and 
large numbers of men were being discharged. The 
situation was self-explanatory. We were demobilizing. 
But the incident does illustrate how not to organize 
for battle lest (and this may not be with a hankering 
for existence) there be too much activity ‘‘at a foolish 
distance’’. 

It has at times been argued that it takes more ability 
to do staff work than it does to lead troops in battle 
1 shouldn’t want to argue either way. I don’t know 
enough about it. Both, I should say, require the best 
we can find. I do not believe, however, that staif 
work, even if it is more important, should be over- 
glorified or the trend of the best ability may be too 
much toward command posts and tactical, technical 
and administrative over-staffing. with its attendant 
specialization, may result in too much ability function- 
ing ‘‘at a foolish distance’’. 

Specialization, to which I have directly and indi 
rectly devoted several paragraphs, does not help us 
toward what is needed more than anything else, viz: 
viewing problems as a whole—integrated thinking. 
Dr. John Dewey, our well known philosopher says on 
this score: ‘‘It is daily more evident that unless 
some integration can be attained, the always increas- 
ing isolations and oppositions consequent upon the 
growth of specialization in all fields, will in the end 
disrypt our civilization’’. 

So I say, integrated military thinking (the kind of 
thinking that is done by ‘‘Generalists’’) which 
but controls specialization and which is ever directed 
towards subduing ‘‘a hankering for existence’’ and 
discouraging, ‘‘firing at a foolish distance’’, will, as it 
has always done, go far by way of preparing us for 
future battles. 

And finally, through integrated thinking, I feel, we 
are bound to conclude, as long as men persist in mak- 
ing war, that men, as always, will have to fight it. 


uses, 
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By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, Steenth Infantry 


Editor’s Note—Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, Steenth Infantry, will be remembered as 


the 


author of Khan Dhu, which appeared in the issues of the INFANTRY JOURNAL from May-June, 132, 


to March-April, 1933. 


Maskee will continue the adventures of Lieutenant Merriweather. 


CuHapter I. 


‘*T am not come forth to find difficulties but to remove them.’’ 


Dhu convineed me of my peculiar advantage 

over other men, I had considered myself 
merely a young lieutenant in the ‘‘above average’’ 
class. The story I am now about to relate confirms 
me in the belief that my marked superiority over 
others of my age and grade is due principally to the 
strange fourth dimensional experience afforded me of 
repeating an event after its occurrence, and so far 
as I know only one other man ever possessed it, Lieu- 
tenant Backsight Forethought, the hero of ‘‘Duffer’s 
Drift.’’ But ‘‘as you were.’’ More of this later. 

With my rifle platoon, machine guns and howitzer 
weapons I arrived from Khan Dhu one afternoon at 
Maskee where we settled down promptly in accord- 
ance with orders to occupy and defend the village. 
Awaiting us there were two young lieutenants, junior 
to myself, who reported for duty with such additional 
troops and weapons as raised my machine gun and 
howitzer strength to platoons respectively. Both of- 
ficers were keen files but inexperienced in the field and 
they looked at me, the famous Frank Merryweather, 
with proper respect. My action at Khan Dhu had 
been duly celebrated in regimental orders and if I do 
say it myself I felt capable of solving any situation. 
The present one was this: 

The country’s state of unrest had developed into an 
organized revolt against the hated foreigner. Native 
forces were in possession of our distant seaport 
(marked P on the General Map) and, by a sort of 
flanking movement to Boo How (B) they had caused 
our withdrawal from Khan Dhu (K) to Maskee (M). 

Near Maskee was a landing named Ding How (D) 
at the head of navigation on the river that ran to the 
sea. Communication from the Imperial City (I) to 
the sea depended on the railroad to Maskee and thence 
to Ding How, at which place some light draft Naval 
vessels and marines made things locally safe. 

My mission was to defend Maskee and the bridges 
over the Yo Ho from attack. The only known enemy 
force capable of marching and fighting that was at 
present a menance to us was at Boo How. Its strength 
was estimated at about two or three hundred troops, 
one gun of light artillery and a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of pack trains and carts. The troops were 
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mounted on mules, donkeys, native ponies and camels 
but normally fought dismounted. They were a hard 
lot, fair to good shots, enterprising and cruel thoug! 
not especially well led. 

The regiment was at the Imperial City guarding 
legations, commercial interests and missionaries. \ 
immediate support was to be expected from that quar 
ter although the daily train brought supplies from it 
and the telegraph provided contact with headquarters. 

As soon as detrainment was under way I left things 
to Sergeant Badger and, accompanied by the two lieu 
tenants, proceeded to a low hill east of the village 
A delegation from the village came along of course 
out of curiosity. 

To the east and southeast the land was flat and 
featureless, with an occasional truck farm and the 
inevitable graveyards with their heaped up dirt 
graves shaded by small groves. A creek ran from 
left to right about a mile away, while straight as an 
arrow ran the railroad to the east. On our left rose 
the foothills, steep and rocky. One road ran direct 
to Boo How through the narrow valley, of the Yo Ho, 
while another road more circuitously followed the 
creek and led to the same place. 

Having seen all there was to see we returned to my 
billet in the village for a conference, where in « short 
time our final dispositions were completed and troops 
were on their way. My plan was simple. One squad 
of riflemen with one machine gun occupied the grave- 
yard a half mile to the southeast. 
took station in the graveyard to the north. A third 
squad provided a patrol between the two. The re- 
mainder of the force constituted the reserve at the 
village, and having made the rounds I returned about 
dark and went to bed, leaving the two lieutenants, 
one of whom I designated Officer of the Day, both 
wide awake and oceupied with their plans for fire 
missions, barrages, concentrations, tasks one, two. 
three and so on, enough material for an Artillery 
Annex, I thought. 


It seemed like the middle of the night, although \t 


was about dawn, but darker on account of a heavy 


mist, when a sudden uproar of whistles, shots, ex 
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| plosions and profanity roused me as my striker en- 
) tered with the news that the outposts were being at- 
' tacked and the enemy were about to massacre the 


albeit 6 


en eae 





garrison. The reserve was forming up in the main 
street. The machine guns and howitzer weapons were 
ready to move. Large round eyes were focused on 
me, the Commanding Officer. ‘‘Follow me,’’ I 
ordered and went at the d.t. down the road to the hill 
top east of the village. 


Fog filled the plain. Shots and voices could be 


| heard, although from what direction they came was 


ay 


oy Na 


hard to say,—they seemed everywhere. 

I sent a runner to each outpost for a report. The 
rifle section in reserve was held in readiness on the 
hill top in squad columns. The machine guns and the 
howitzer weapons were held just behind the crest. 
Presently the firing ceased in front. Vague sounds 
of movement were heard, mainly from the east, al- 
though some came from the northeast. 

‘Left squad patrol to the north,’’ I ordered. ‘‘Get 
contaet with outguard number two. Observe the Boo 
How Road and the Yo Ho River.’’ Off they went at 
the high port. 

‘Two Scouts, right squad, contact outguard num- 


ber one and observe the road junction northeast of 
that point.’’ They vanished into the fog. 

**Machine guns be prepared to fire promptly in any 
direction from this point. Howitzer platoon—er,—ah— 
stand by.’’ Snappy salutes by the lieutenants and ap- 
propriate actions and orders followed. 

A short period of waiting was relieved by much fir 
ing from our left. Machine guns swung uncertainly 
in that direction. And at last 
scrambled out of the fog from our rear stating he had 
lost his way, that the enemy had come on outguard 
number two at close range completely overcoming it, 
the survivors having scattered for safety. 

More news from the east came to the effect that 
number one outpost had suddenly seen a large body 
of the enemy advancing upon them and had likewise 
retired after a few shots. Apparently all squads and 
patrols on outpost had become lost in the fog or de- 
stroyed. 

It was just in the nick of time that our little re- 
serves dashed back to meet the marauders entering 
the village from the north. Close combat in the streets 
and back yards held them off for a while but when 
the fog lifted our losses, through casualties and strag- 
gling, were so great that we had to surrender 
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As I lay that day under the grim eyes of the squat- 
ting guards who should appear, bearing a bowl of 
soup, but my old friend the native magician, wrinkled 
and snag-toothed! As he set the vessel before me he 
muttered his incantation rapidly and by a swift move- 
ment of his hand scattered his mysterious herbs in the 
soup. His departure was no quicker than my draught 
of that vessel’s contents and at once I dozed off into 
dreamland. 

And again it was the day before with the troops 
detraining, admiring villagers crowding about, and no 
sign of the horrid conflict I had been through. 


May-June 


[ jotted down in my mental diary the foll 
gems of military science: 

1. Most battles are very disorderly. You ea: 
together help it, but don’t expect well laid pia 
be carried out. 

2. If you want to lose your outguards on a 
night, post them far out to the front. 
off first base has lost many a score. 

3. The remoter an outguard the stronger it s 
be. 


Too big 


4. Perhaps a little shifting of outguards cons 
ously posted during daylight is judicious after 


(To Be Continued) 
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The Denfenders of Maskee. 


Left to right: Lt. Tommy Barr, Lt. Frank Merriweather, Lt. T 
0. Gee. 
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Department of Experiment, 
the Infantry School’ 


By Lieutenant Colonel Reginald H. Kelley, Infantry 


rY VE Department of Experiment constitutes one 
of the two integral branches of the Infantry 
School. It is the technical laboratory of the 

ef of Infantry and Infantry Board for testing pro- 

s considered of practical value to this arm of the 
Since July 1, 1932, the Department of Ex- 

riment has completed tests on forty-five projects. 
These cover a wide range of subjects, including radio 
sets, rolling kitchens, important tank problems, experi- 
nental gas masks, various types of motor vehicles, rub- 
berized and oiled raincoats, stainless steel water pitch- 
ers, new organizations for Company messes and on 
through a wide variety of other ideas and articles of 
equipment intended to improve efficiency, effect econ- 
my and further the welfare of the Infantry. 

Most of the projects are given practical tests to es- 
tablish good and uneover weak points. Where such a 
test is required the services of the unit concerned are 
itilized in the test. At Fort Benning, The Infantry 
School, Infantry School Detachment, 24th, 29th, 3d 
Battalion 66th (Light Tank), Company F 67th (Me- 
dium Tank) Infantry Regiments are available for this 
purpose. The co-operation received from the Artil- 
lery, Air Corps, Engineer, Quartermaster, Ordnance 
and Medical units stationed at Fort Benning is most 
satisfactory. Following a program of test prepared 
by this Department the article is tested by one or more 
combat units and in this test the article is used by the 
troops over an extended period. Reports are then 
made to the Department based on the results obtained 
by the officers and enlisted men who have made the 
service test. Criticism, both constructive and destruc- 
tive, is sought and recommendations for improvement 
are encouraged. Many projects requiring special 
study, research and redesign are handled within the 
Department. Finally a test report embodying the 
results of experience and study of all concerned is 
submitted by the Department of Experiment through 
the Infantry Board to the Chief of Infantry in which 
every effort is made to discuss the project with thor- 
oughness, courtesy and justice. 

At present the organization of the Department of 
Experiment consists of the following Infantry officers: 
Direetor—Lieutenant Colonel R. H. Kelley; Test Offi- 
Captain Virgil Bell, Captain Sidney H. Negrot- 
to, Captain Robert S. Miller, Captain George H. Rarey, 
and Captain Arthur E. Burnap. There is also a small 
zroup of highly trained enlisted men who are special- 
ists in weapons, explosives, operation of motor vehicles, 
onstruction of test apparatus, a draftsman, and a 
on-commissioned officer in charge of records. 
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*See Frontispiece. 


Each of the test officers is assigned specific projects. 
He makes a detailed research and study of the sub- 
ject, prepares a program, conducts or supervises the 
tests and makes a report to the Director. The con- 
clusions to the report are based upon facts established 
by actual test and represent the judgment of the diree- 
tor, the test officers and personnel of the using organi 
zations. 

Among the projects mentioned below and assigned 
to Captain Bell is a .22 caliber pistol. This weapon 
is built upon the frame of the regular .45 caliber wea 
pon and designed for target practice in armories and 
other places where the service cartridge cannot be 
used. Further, the difference in cost between 
ber and the .45 caliber cartridges would permit a sav- 
ing in 


22 cali 
cost of ammunition used in target practice. 
Shortage in black walnut has influenced tests of alum- 
inum and bakelite in manufacture of grips of pistols 
and machine guns. Leather being an essential article 
of which there may be a shortage in time of war has 
resulted in pistol holsters made of canvas being sub 
mitted for test. Captain Bell recently completed the 
practical work in testing suits of heavy oiled clothing 
designed for use by motorcycle riders. A National 
Guard officer has submitted a combination rifle rack 
and shipping case, designed to replace the cireular 
metal arm rack and the arm chest. The Ordnance 
Department has submitted a new machine gun mount 
available for both ground and antiaircraft fire. <A kit 
chen tent of new pattern is being developed, designed 
to replace the kitchen fly for use in the field. 

Projects enumerated in this paragraph are among 


those assigned Captain Negrotto. One device is de 


signed to give practice in machine gun training where 
the firing is simulated by a narrow beam of light which 


is directed at a miniature target. Among apparatus 
using the same principle is included a bell which simu 
lates the fire of the gun. A .22 ealiber machine gun 
built on the Browning tripod and operated in many 
ways similarly to the service weapon is also under test 
This gun functions beautifully. Captain Negrotto is 
also testing a machine gun sight leaf from which filing 
data such as clearance for fire over the heads of friend- 
ly troops may be secured without computation. He is 
also working on rifle and machine gun marksmanship 
training, protection for motor and animal-drawn trains 
from attack by aircraft and fast tanks, methods for 
increasing the efficiency of night firing, the prepara 
tion of training regulations for antiaircraft rifle and 
machine gun marksmanship and antiaircraft tactics 
for ground troops. 
and 


Captain Negrotto has designed 


is further developing an All-Purpose Machine 
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Gun Mount which has proven satisfactory for both 
ground and antiaircraft fire. It is simple, compact, 
free from vibration and very serviceable. This device 
is now used by the United States Marine Corps. 

Captain Miller has just completed testing grenades 
designed for a dual purpose—to be thrown by the 
hand or fired from a rifle, missions which are proving 
most difficult to combine. Very interesting practical 
tests have been made with red and green .45 caliber 
tracer ammunition. These have proven remarkably 
effective in broad daylight as well as at night. Recent 
tests of radio sets demonstrate that a difference in wave 
length of ten kilocyeles is ample to eliminate interfer- 
ence in sending or receiving, however, it was found 
that the operation of sending induced ground inter- 
ference which prevented receiving by another set placed 
closer than one hundred yards. A belt designed for 
use by automatic riflemen was recently received in 
which the pockets are fastened only at the upper edge 
of the belt. The inventor, an officer of the National 
Guard, claims that this will provide greater comfort 
to the wearer and generally increase the utility of the 
belt. Captain Miller is also testing harness made of 
cotton fabrie in place of leather, bedding rolls and 
other equipment using twill in place of canvas. <A cot- 
ton service hat has been developed, designed to replace 
the present campaign hat for field service. This fol- 
lows the general fore-and-aft design of the sportsman’s 
hat. The Browning Automatic Rifle has been modi- 
fied by placing a bipod at the balance, modifying the 
forearm and adding a projection to the butt plate 
which prevents the gun from slipping down the shoul- 
der. An attachment to the bipod also permits the 
use of a regular rifle as a monopod for the automatic 
weapon, permitting fire from vegetation higher than a 
man’s waist. These modifications of the Browning 
Automatic Rifle promise greater accuracy, effective 
automatic fire, and a widely increased field of useful- 
ness for this important gun. 

Captain Rarey is the tank specialist of the Depart- 
ment of Experiment. Among the projects recently 
completed are: Studies on increasing the visibility 


from tanks, splash proofing of tanks, operation test of 
Christie tanks, firing test of the semi-automatic 47 
mm, tank gun, and tests of tank fire extinguishers. 
At present his assignments include studies dealing with 
the cooling system of the 6-ton tank, a bracket by 
which a machine gun may be attached to the turret of 
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this tank for antiaircraft firing, a scheme for la iu 
smoke with fast tanks, the design of a turret and |,y)| 
for a tank in which a gun may be operated usin« re. 
mote control. The use of angles in placing the armor 
on the tank is also a feature of this design. Cay ‘aiy 
Rarey is also working projects designed to imp roy 
the Christie tank mechanically and tactically. The 
trench crossing ability of this fast tank is being stu lied 
and also means to eliminate the engine exhaust n 

by means of mufflers. Portable tank mines and /tises 
have been developed by the Engineer Corps whic) by 
practical test have proven highly destructive. Pro. 
jects involving the effect of armor piercing ammuni. 
tion on tank armor are also on his list. It wil! }y 
noted that these studies include not only the improve. 
ment of the tanks themselves but also tactical means 
for combatting these powerful combat vehicles. Vari 
ous projects are being considered to improve the anti 
tank gun and plans to incorporate it within the tank 
organization. Reorganization of tank units is also 
being studied. 

Captain Burnap is working with improvements i: 
the steel helmet and its lining, paper upon whic! 
military maps may be printed which will not become 
unserviceable when wet and wire pack equipment fo: 
use with units depending upon pack animals for trans. 
portation. He also has a project involving pressure 
cookers, articles by which it seems that tough meat may 
be cooked tender in a very short time, and other im- 
provements for company messes. Captain Burnap is 
also testing various motor vehicles designed to replace 
animal-drawn transportation within the Infantry Bri- 
gade. These projects include trucks both two wheel 
and multiple wheel drive equipped with air cooled 
engines as well as the conventional water cooled engine 

A study is being made of the load carried by th 
Infantry soldier. This involves redesigning of the 
infantry pack and other items of equipment, eliminat- 
ing unnecessary weight by new designs or by using 
lighter material. There are at present over fifty pro- 
jects undergoing test by the Department of Experi- 
ment. These have been submitted by the Quarter- 
master Corps, Ordnance Department, Signal Corps, 
Corps of Engineers, The Chief of Infantry, the In- 
fantry Board, individuals in military and civil life, or 
originated within the Department. The work accom- 
plished is evidence that new ideas designed to increase 
efficiency and effect economy are welcome. 
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Riot Service 


By Captain Frank T. Balke, Infantry, Ohio National Guard 


APTAIN, Co. A, Xth Infantry,’’ Wyhio Na- 
tional Guard sat quietly reading in the snug- 
ness of his comfortable home. It was the 
ing of March 1, and outside March was making it 
arent to the world in general that it intended to 
me in like a lion.’’ Captain A’s thoughts were far 
m his military organization, and even considerations 
for the impending Federal Inspection were crowded out 
more pressing family issues. True, away over in 
western Wyhio the ordinarily placid countryside was 
seething with unrest due to trouble in its most potent 
industry—ecoal. Violence had occurred, but once it had 
been judiciously hushed up by the papers, Captain A 
had seareely given it a thought. Little did he realize 
that in twenty-four hours he and his band of guards- 
men would be in the midst of the disturbance. 

Captain A was tired and sleepy, and at nine o’clock 
had begun to turn out the lights before retiring when 
the doorbell rang. It was a telegram. Did Junior, 
up at Wyhio State University need more money? No, 
the telegram was prepaid. The captain opened the 
envelope, and read: 

Capitol City, Wyhio, 
March 1, 1932. 
Capt. A, Xth Infantry, 
Smithville, Wyhio. 

Proceed at once Mineville Wyhio with two officers and 
forty men stop report to sheriff Mineville County. Copy 
of orders No. forty-eight AGW follows. 

Adjutant General Wyhio. 

Whether Captain A’s mind was now completely 
flooded with conflicting and contradictory thoughts, 
or whether his reaction followed a well-planned, pre- 
conceived course depended entirely on whether he or 
any officer had borne in mind one of the functions of 
the National Guard—to be capable, at existing strength, 
to function in a minor emergency. Captain A, for- 
tunately, had, and his plans had been carefully laid 
long ago, for just such a moment. Let us break into 
the narrative for a moment to follow Captain A’s 
methods of preparing his company for this type of 
service. 

Captain A’s organization was located in the one- 
armory town of Smithville, Wyhio. It was an indus- 
trial eenter, and it numbered among its one hundred 
thousand people, a certain minority that was distinctly 
hostile to the National Guard. He realized that many 
recruits in this organization had been met with the 
accusation that National Guardsmen were ‘‘strike- 
breakers,’’ and that they would shoot their relatives 
and fellow-workers. Therefore his first duty was to 
adjust their mental attitude. In his past experience, 
he had never observed any derilictions of duty be- 
cause of this condition, but he believed that it should 
be corrected. Therefore he managed to hold a con- 
ference with each group of recruits within a few weeks 


after their enlistment. Here he would explain to 
them the set-up of the national defense, and the place 
occupied in it by the National Guard. He would im- 
press upon them the fact that never in history had 
the National Guard been called to ‘‘break a strike,’’ 
that it was called out only when the power of the local 
police authorities to protect life and property, had 
been broken down, and that the National Guard was 
interested in neither side of the dispute. Its sole in- 
terest being to preserve order. If organized strike- 
breakers threatened the lives and rights of the strikers, 
then the National Guard would protect the latter in 
exactly the same impartial manner as though the con- 
trary had been the case. He would explain to them 
that if the National Guard were unsuccessful in its 
efforts, that the Regular Army could be called in, and 
if the disturbances grew to sufficient proportions to be 
still out of control, every able-bodied man in the state 
could be drafted for the purpose. It was therefore as 
unfair, he pointed out, to give the National Guard a 
soubriquet of ‘‘strike-breakers’’ or the Regular Army, 
either, for that matter, than the entire male population. 
The captain explained to his men that a soldier’s action 
on duty is entirely impersonal, that he represents con 
stituted authority, which in turn is set up by the 
will of the majority, as expressed at the polls. 

The men of Company A were continually impressed 
with the necessity of being available for immediate 
eall. Shortly after their enlistment Captain A sent 
each recruit a mimeographed letter on this subject. It 
was composed of four paragraphs and included: 

1. The necessity of for 
mobilization. 


being prepared prompt 


2. To report change of address, telephone number, 
or place of business, to the company commander im 
mediately. 

3. In the event of leaving the city for a period of 
more than forty-eight hours, each man must notify 
his company commander. 

4. In the event of call to active duty, to report 
tu the armory at once, bringing the following list of 
articles which must be kept on hand at all times: 


Underwear, suits 
Socks, wool, pr. 
Brush, tooth 
Paste, tooth 
Comb, hair 
Cream, shaving 
Brush, shaving 
Razor, with blades 
Mirror, hand 
Towels, bath 
Soap, hand 

Box, soap 

Kit, sewing 
Flashlight, with batteries 


ss ss -. 
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Captain A had never failed to give a place in his 
yearly training schedule to riot drill. His squads, sec 
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tions and platoon were capable of executing the 
‘‘wedge’’ formation quickly and without confusion. 
They had been taught to hit a mob from the flank or 
rear whenever possible, and from such an angle that 
the retreat of the crowd in the opposite direction is 
easy. He had impressed on his command the necessity 
of hitting a mob on the run, and had drilled them in the 
method of extracting the leaders from the mass. He had 
requisitioned night sticks from the state quartermaster, 
and, fortunate enough to receive them, had instructed 
his personnel in their use, realizing that this weapon 
is extremely effective and spares blood. 

On one drill night of each year, Captain A had lec- 
tured on the legal aspects of riot duty. His explana- 
tions were simple and concise, and were followed by a 
questionnaire. ‘‘In Wyhio,’’ he said, ‘‘the Nationa: 
Guard may be ordered out as aid to the civil authorities 
or under martial law. It is extremely important that 
all of you understand the distinction. In the former 
case, your troop commander reports to the sheriff of 
the county where the trouble has arisen. Within the 
scope of his orders he acts under the instructions of 
the sheriff. In this capacity the commander of troops 
is shorn of a great deal of his initiative and authority. 
It is customary for the sheriff to issue a proclamation 
upon the arrival of the troops, prescribing certain 
emergency regulations and authorizing the guardsmen 
to enforce them and to arrest offenders. Troops must 
be careful not to excede this authority. The interpreta- 
tion of such a proclamation may vary, and it is im- 
portant that any points in question be ironed out. 
Care must be taken to exercise no military authority 
outside the jurisdiction of the civil officer or officers re- 
questing the presence of the troops. You may not make 
arrests in neighboring counties without first notifying 
its law officers.’’ 

The captain pointed out that all civilian prisoners 
must be turned over at once to the authority ordering 
their arrest. Every possible means should be taken 
to maintain cordial relations with police authorities 
in the county. When troops are acting in the capacity 
of aids to the civil authorities, many perplexing and 
difficult problems arise, particularly when police are 
hostile. 

In Martial Law, the situation is entirely different. 
In such a ease the Writ of Habeas Corpus (which the 
captain explained) is suspended within a certain 
geographical section prescribed by the governor. The 
authority of the civil authorities is shorn, and they 
function entirely under the military. Persons may be 
tried by military courts, but the decisions of such courts 
are subject to later review by the higher civil courts. 

It is essential that all officers and men thoroughly 
understand the question of liability in the case of a 
civilian killed by a soldier while on riot service. The 
Militia Bureau’s manual of Riot Duty explains the 
issue, it should be condensed and simplified when pre- 
sented to the men. They should understand that an 
officer of the law is justified in killing a person when 
necessary to prevent the commission of a felony, or 
to prevent the escape of one who has committed a 
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felony; but he is not permitted to kill one wh, 
guilty of only a misdemeanor. It is grossly unfai 
the men to send them into riot service until they f\)\}; 
understand the laws of their state in this respect 
Likewise, military officers should defend to the ]i:j; 
any soldier who should become involved in a fata) 
shooting justified by the soldier’s orders. He should 
be tried immediately by a general court, and retained 
in the custody of the military. 

An interesting question arose in disorders in the 
Ohio Mine disturbances of 1932. A machine gun squad 
had been posted near the tipple of a mine, which 
certain elements had threatened to dynamite. The 
soldiers’ instructions were to protect the property of 
the mine company and prevent injury to persons legally 
permitted on mine property. The sheriff’s proclama- 
tion had warned all unauthorized persons from tres 
passing. One night, the lookout at the machine gun 
post heard a group of four men coming down a wooded 
draw near his position. He ordered them to halt three 
times, but, instead, they broke into a run in the diree- 
tion of the tipple. The gun was fired, but, fortunately, 
a stoppage occurred after the first round was dis- 
charged, this shot barely missed its mark. The men 
were so frightened that they halted before the stoppage 
had been adjusted. It was found that the men were 
employees of the mine who had been drinking and were 
returning to their bunkhouse. Just what the outcome 
would have been under more tragic circumstances is 
hard to state. The military would have had to prove 
reasonable assumption of intention of this group to 
commit a felony. 

Captain A has instructed his supply officer to 
maintain his equipment in shape at all times, and to 
have it available for prompt movement. He has as- 
sured himself from time to time that this order has 
been faithfully complied with. 

In the supply room there was posted a list of equip- 
ment to be taken in case of call to riot service. In 
the absence of definite orders from higher authority 
to the contrary, Captain A will always take every 
item which might possibly be used in the field. He 
pays no attention to second hand information that 
field ranges, barracks bags, mattress covers, ete. are 
not needed. He assumes that they are, even though 
they are cumbersome. This is also pertinent in the 
ease of a machine gun unit. It is difficult for the 
machine gun company commander to visualize the need 
for range finders, aiming stakes, clinometers, and other 
instruments in such service, but the writer’s own com- 
pany has used them in the past, and would have been 
greatly handicapped had they not been available. The 
question of property responsibility of course, raises 
its disagreeable head, but most states are liberal in 
approving surveys made subsequent to riot service, 
providing that reasonable care has been exercised. 

Plans should be made to issue sufficient equipment 
to the men to provide for their comfort and cleanli- 
ness. Each man should be issued a barracks bag. 
They should wear, en route, woolen breeches and shirt. 
They should carry, in their bags, an extra shirt and, 
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:mer, cotton breeches, and an extra pair of shoes. 
n blouses should be worn in winter and carried 
rracks bags in summer, in anticipation of cold 
s. Each man should carry a pair of denim 
ers and a denim coat in his bag. Officers and 
should wear strip packs with rolls, tagged, in- 
ed in the company property dump. Officers’ bed- 
+ may, of course, also be included, but this may 
always be available in the field. Full kitchen 
utensils should be taken. 

4y careful planning beforehand, Captain A has 
saved his command much unnecessary labor and dupli- 
cation, and himself a great deal of worry and later 
regret, 

We are now ready to follow the actions of Captain 
A from 9:00 P. M., March 1 until his arrival at the 
scene of trouble. 

The reader will note that the telegram stated that 
copies of written orders would follow. If this had not 
been the ease, Captain A would have wired or tele- 
phoned the State Adjutant General for written con- 
firmation. 

At 9:05 P. M., Captain A turns to a map of the 
state of Wyhio and locates Mineville. He finds that 
it is located on the Big Six Railroad’s main line, and 
it is the county seat of Mineville County, and has about 
10.000 inhabitants. He telephones the ticket office and 
finds that there is a train for Mineville at 10:00 P. M 
and at 6.00 A. M. Because of the late hour, he decides 
to take the 6:00 A. M. train the following morning. 
It is a three hour ride, and the train is due at Mine- 
ville at 9:05 A. M. He telephones the local railroad 
superintendent, and requests that he be supplied with 
a day coach and a baggage coach, both to be spotted 
on a siding near the station at 3:00 A. M. 

At 9:10, he telephones ‘‘Lieut. Administrative Of- 
ficer’’ and ‘‘Lieut. Supply Officer,’’ advises them of 
the situation and directs them to report to the armory 
prepared for active duty. 

At 9:15, he telephones the telegraph company, reads 
them the list of names and addresses of all his men 
and dictates a telegram as follows: 

‘Report to Armory immediately prepared for ac- 
tive duty.’’ 

At 9:30, Captain A gathers his personal belong- 
ings and proceeds to the armory, arriving at 9:45. 

By 10.30 P. M. the company officers and, we will 
say, thirty of the sixty-three enlisted men have arrived, 
while others are steadily drifting in. Captain A calls 
his officers and First Sergeant into his office, and 
issues the following verbal order: 

‘‘A situation of unrest and violence exists in Mine- 
ville County. 

‘“Two Officers and forty enlisted men of the com- 
pany will proceed to the town of Mineville leaving 
Smithville on the Big Six train at 6:00 A. M., to- 
morrow, March 2. 

‘You, ‘Lieut. Administrative Officer’ will have forms 
100 and 107 prepared at once, showing this evening’s 
work to be a paid drill. You will have necessary or- 


derly room property prepared for baggage detail not 
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later than 11:15. You will notify 
ficer’ when it is ready. 

‘You, ‘Lieut. Supply Officer’ will have field equip 
ment issued to all men at once. Strip packs will be 
worn; rolls will be tagged and placed with company 
baggage. Barrack bags will be prepared as previously 
ordered. You will have company baggage secured for 
transportation, tagged and numbered, and placed in 
the lower hallway by 11:45 P. M. The usual baggage 
lists will be prepared. You will order a hot breakfast 
for forty-two persons at the restaurant across the 
street to be served at 1:45 A. M. You will also order 
forty-two package lunches to be ready at that time 
Advise the restaurant proprietor that the bill will be 
paid by the state, and have a receipt made out in 
my name 


‘Lieut. Supply Of 


‘You, First Sergeant, will have men roll packs at 
once, rolls to be tagged and disposed of as directed by 
the Supply Officer. You will have the company formed 
in the drill hall ready to turn over to me at 12:00 
P. M. Uniform: Service, wool, with blouses, hats. 
Strip packs. 

**I am going to the Big Six Depot and will return 
here by 12:00 P. M. ‘Lieut. Administrative Officer’ 
will be in charge during my absence 

“It is now 10.45 P. M. 

‘‘Any questions ?”’ 

Captain A proceeds to the railroad depot 
with emergency transportation requests, secures tickets 
and checks on arrangements for spotting of special 
ears. On the way, he arranges with a trucking com- 
pany to have a large truck at the armory at 3:00 A. M., 
and, if the distance from the armory to the station be 
great, a bus seating forty-two persons to arrive at the 
armory at 5:00 A. M. 

The Captain returns to the armory in time to re- 
ceive the First Sergeant’s report at 12:00 P. M., the 
company being in line. He briefly explains the situa- 
tion to the men. The writer also firmly believes that 
he should concisely state the issue which has caused the 
disturbance at Mineville, and the function of the 
National Guard there. He will next face the problem 
of selecting the personnel which will accompany him. 
In so doing he will endeavor to combine the preferences 
and convenience of the individuals with the best in- 
terests of the service. His order calls for one addi 
tional officer besides himself and forty enlisted men. 
He decides to take his Supply Officer. He determines 
to form a provisional platoon consisting of two sec 
tions of two squads each and the necessary overhead, 
as follows: 


now 


First Sergeant 

Platoon Sergeant 

Section Sergeants 

Mess Sergeant 

Supply Sergeant 

Cook 

Mechanic 

Corporals, in ranks 

Privates and Privates First Class, 


ee ee ee 


in ranks 


re 


Total 40 


It is advisable to include among the privates and 
privates first class in ranks some individual who is 
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capable of assisting the first sergeant with paper work 
in case of necessity. He may also take a second cook 
in place of a man in a squad, 

The company is divided into two groups, one to re- 
main on active duty, and the other to stay at the home 
station. He directs the latter to report to the armory 
on the next regular drill night, and tells them that 
they will under the command of ‘‘Lieut. Adminis- 
trative Officer’’ during his absence. This group is then 
dismissed. 

A provisional roster is made up of the Active Duty 
group showing division into squads and sections, and 
assignments of specialists. It is now 1:00 A. M. 

Captain A now determines how many of his men 
will be affected by this service in their employment. 
He makes a list and prepares a form letter to their 
employers, and advises them that the letter will go 
out the same day. He directs ‘Lieut. Administrative 
Officer’ to give this matter his personal attention at 
the opening of business March 2, making calls if neces- 
sary, to prevent his men from losing their positions 
because of their absence. 

At 1:45 A. M., the company is fed breakfast at the 
neighboring restaurant and draws package lunches. 

At 2:45 A. M. a loading detail is placed under the 
direction of the Supply Sergeant. The truck arrives 
at 3:00 A. M., is loaded, and proceeds to entraining 
point, accompanied by the loading detail. The Supply 
Sergeant and Mechanic remain with the baggage car. 

At 5:00 A. M. the company proceeds by bus to the 
entraining point and gets into the day coach. Maga- 
zines and newspapers are distributed. 

Prior to the arrival of the troops at their destina- 
tion, they are encouraged to eat their cold packed lunch 
with hot coffee secured from some railway lunchroom 
on the way. 

Ammunition is distributed en route. Automatic 
rifle magazines and machine gun belts are loaded. 

Information of the general situation from higher 
authority is probably in the hands of the company 
commander prior to arrival at the destination together 
with the necessary instructions for detraining, but if 
the information is not forthcoming, he must provide 
for his own intelligence and security. The train must 
be stopped outside of the town while the company com- 
mander learns the conditions near the station. If it 
be determined that a hostile mob is awaiting the ar- 
rival of the troops, the detraining should oceur some 
distance from the station. If, at this point, an unruly 
group appears, the detraining of personnel and materiel 
must be covered. This can be accomplished by a squad 
with fixed bayonets forming in U shape outside of 
the exits from the train, and by men with loaded rifles 
in the windows of the coach. Although bloodshed is 
to be avoided whenever possible, successful detraining 
must be accomplished at any cost. 

An old story is circulated of a militia company 
commander of many decades ago. As his men stepped 
to the station platform one by one they were seized 
by a mob, their firearms taken away from them, and 
hustled off. When the company commander, last to 
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detrain, descended from the car he found h 
without a company and with his weapons in the 
of the crowd. 

A loading detail, under armed guards, handles th: 
company baggage, which is temporarily dumped 
suitable location. 

The company commander now reports persona 
by telephone to the sheriff’s office. 

It must be remembered that the course of action 
given above is based upon the assumption that no higher 
military authority is available, which is seldom the 
case. 

From this point on, the company commander jg 
governed by circumstances. His own initiative, diplo. 
macy, and good judgment will, at best, be put to the 
severest test. Captain A’s first objective is to get 
control of the local situation in the immediate vicinity 
of his detraining point. Here the many long months 
of armory drill will bear fruit. Few mobs will actively 
resist cool, well-disciplined, armed troops. It may 
harass them, try to ‘‘get their goat;’’ it may even 
stone them and snipe at them, but a mob is inherently 
cowardly, and a determined advance with fixed bayo. 
nets will seldom be resisted by more than a scattered 
few of the rioters. After the mass of rioters has been 
dispelled the remaining fragments must be ‘‘mopped 
up,’’ and from then on troops become, in reality, traf 
fic policemen, keeping persons from gathering and in- 
sisting that loiterers ‘‘move on.’’ Captain A has in- 
pressed on his men the necessity of totally ignoring 
taunts, no matter how irritating. 

Having temporarily obtained control of the situa 
tion, Captain A’s next obligation is toward the com- 
fort and welfare of his men. Arrangements for quar 
ters and messing must be expedited. If available, an 
abandoned factory or public building with necessary 
sanitary facilities may be leased. Otherwise it may 
be necessary to camp in the open. The same health 
precautions should be taken as during field training 
periods. Menus should be carefully prepared, and 
meals well-cooked and served. 

In the stress of emergency, the troops will function 
excellently, the morale will be high. But, as the tour 
lengthens, and monotony creeps in, this problem be- 
comes acute. Captain A will give it careful con- 
sideration. 

The tendency to become sloppy and lax is natural, 
and is given impetus by the exigencies and hardships 
of the situation. It must be rigidly corrected. The 
civilian population will respect and obey troops well- 
kept, courteous and business-like, but will have nothing 
but disgust for a group of slovenly, fresh, ill-disciplined 
soldiers. 

A schedule should immediately be arranged, elastic 
enough to provide for emergencies, combining the mini- 
mum of guard, patrols and fatigue with the necessary 
safety. Men on night patrol should be allowed to sleep 
well into the morning, and be served with a hot break- 
fast as late at 9:00 A. M. A formation should be 
held at 11:00 A. M., providing for a short inspection, 
exercise period and drill. Retreat should be held in the 
evening. Guard mount should be public, and held in 
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tions of the town and an opportunity to 
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rdance with regulations. In this way, a good im- 
ssion is made on the public, while the morale and 

of the troops is maintained. Inspection of 
rters, ‘‘short-arm’’ inspection, inspection of equip- 
ut, underelothing and mess facilities should be 
itine 

Men should be allowed all the freedom possible off 

‘ty. They enjoy movies, and arrangements can be 

ally made with the manager of a local motion pic- 

re house to honor chits signed by the company com- 
nder for collection next payday. The same arrange- 
nts can be made judiciously by the company com- 
inder with confectioners, tobacconists, dry cleaners, 
1undries, ete., which will do much toward maintain- 

» morale. In situations where part of the command 
s stationed in a town and the balance in outlying dis- 
tricts, arrangements should be made to change the 
stations of the units at frequent intervals, both to re- 
ieve monotony and to allow all the men the relaxa- 
‘felean up.’’ 

The subject of patrols and interior guard will, of 
course, vary greatly according to the local situation. 
If sufficient transportation is available, patrols should 
operate in automobiles. Each patrol should include: 
a commissioned officer, a noncommissioned officer 
armed with a rifle), and automatic rifleman, a gas 
man armed with gas bombs and gas gun, and a suf- 
ficient quota of riflemen. 

Interior guards should be maintained in accordance 
with regulations, walking in pairs if necessary. Head- 
quarters and quarters of troops are occasionally 
ombed or dynamited from moving cars; it is, there- 
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fore, advisable to block off adjacent streets if possible 
A strong reserve should be held available at the guard 
house, ready for immediate action, with reserve auto 
motive equipment ready for a quick run. 

It is frequently the case that civilians in a riot 
district believe that blank cartridges are used in fire- 
arms carried by guardsmen. The loading of pieces 
by patrols should be made in plain view. Blank am- 
munition should never be used for any purpose. Fire- 
arms should not be used except as a last resort, but 
when they are used, they should be used to kill. If 
machine guns and automatic rifles contain 10-15% 
tracer ammunition, it will do much to dispel the il- 
lusion that the pieces do not contain live bullets. 

Every possible effort should be made to maintain 
cordial relations with the bulk of the civilian popula 
tion. It is usually the case that a very small but noisy 
minority of the citizens are responsible for the trouble. 
The majority are ready and willing to cooperate with 
the troops, but are intimidated into silence. The im- 
portance of courtesy in dealing with civilians should 
be constantly impressed on the troops. The troop com- 
mander should be ready and willing to adjust any mis- 
understanding which might arise. Athletic contests 
should be arranged between National Guard teams and 
civilian groups, and all other means of throwing the 
military and civilian elements in a friendly way should 
be taken. Supplies should be purchased from as many 
local wholesalers as possible, so as to gain the friend- 
ship of influential merchants. Leaders on both sides 
of the dispute should be contacted by the troop com- 
mander and every effort made to obtain a settlement. 
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As observed above, it often happens that a portion 
of a company is sent outside of the town limits. The 
problems of the lieutenant or noncommissioned officer 
in charge of it are great Everything that has been 
said before in this article will hold good in such a 
ease, but the ways and means are often lacking. In 
the matter of sanitary facilities alone, troops stationed 
at a mine or some small hamlet amid a hostile popula- 
tion will encounter difficulties. But these difficulties 
must be overcome, and, as previously observed, ar- 
rangements should be made for the troops so stationed 
to alternate their duty with those in the more largely 
populated centers. 

The tactical arrangements for isolated units are also 
difficult, and must be met differently in various situa- 
tions. The units are frequently undermanned consid 
ering the amount of territory to be covered. However, 
troops should always be prepared for the worst con- 
tingencies. If ordered to prepare a position for de- 
fense, in the absence of contrary orders from higher 
authority, the same care and thoroughness should be 
required as though expecting the attack of an enemy 
in major warfare, as far as the time and facilities 
allow. It will entail much seemingly unnecessary 
work; it will arouse much grumbling; but if it saves 
the life of one soldier it will be well worth while. The 
tendency to be satisfied with defensive works scarcely 
able to resist a squirrel-rifie shot is certainly foolhardy 
in the extreme when it is a well-known fact that cer- 
tain lawless elements are in possession of such danger- 
ous playthings as ‘‘Tommy-Guns.’’ 

We will now discuss the subject of the Machine Gun 
in riot service. Although this weapon, fortunately, has 
never been used to a great extent in civil disturbances 
in this country, it is of tremendous importance because 
of its moral effect on lawless elements. It is purely 
a defensive weapon in riot duty, and should be actually 
fired only when fired upon or as a last. resort after all 
else has failed. In towns and cities, the gun may be 
used within the exterior limits of a building which 
is being defended. It may be mounted on the back of 
a truck for patrol duty. It should always be in charge 
of an experienced machine gun officer. It should be 
carried and kept at the ‘‘half-load.’’ The writer be- 
lieves that its use should be so limited that the pistols 
of its erew should be brought into play before the 
gun itself in a crowded neighborhood. A machine gun 
is often assigned to support rifle units in the defense 
of an isolated area. Here its use is less restricted. For 
example, the first section of Company A, Xth In- 
fantry, with Ist. Squad, Company D attached is as- 
signed to protect the property of Big Lick Mine, and 
the lives of workmen and their families there. A 
public proclamation has been issued commanding tres- 
passers to remain away from the mine property. 
Should persons disregard this warning they are evi- 
dently bent upon the destruction of life and property. 
Therefore, it is doubtful that innocent people would 
come within the path of well-directed machine gun 
fire. Sketch No. 1 shows distributions made in a case 
similar to that mentioned above. 
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is desirable when possible. 
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Machine guns in detached posts should be mow 
conspicuously on commanding ground. The position 
should be carefully constructed. A ‘*T’’ base sh 
be used. Sandbags and sheet-steel side and roof sho 
be used for protection. The guns should be capa 
of traversing at least 270° and an all-around trav 
Sketch No. 2 shows a ma 
chine gun nest so constructed that the roof-supports 
do not interfere with the field of fire. A range ear 
should be compiled immediately upon occupation. A 
telephone should be installed connecting the post wit), 
headquarters, and the gun should not be fired excep! 
in grave emergency without the commanding officer’s 
authorization. Because of the improbability of ex 
tended use, the necessity of having machine guns oper- 
ate in pairs may be dispensed with. If dwellings lie 
within the probable path of fire, safety stakes should 
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Cross section showing construction 


Sketch No.2 


A permanent machine gun position as built by crew 
of gun noz. Construction allowing for traverse uninter 
rupted by supports. Note position of trail leg. Note 
quarters for relief crews. Note telephone on wall con- 
necting with troop headquarters. 


be carefully set, to eliminate the possibility of the gun 
firing in their direction. Two men should be at the 
gun position at all times, required to remain awake. 
They should be relieved at two-hour intervals. It is 
also highly important that a third man, armed with 
pistol or rifle, he posted some fifty yards away from 
the gun to protect its flank and rear from prowlers. 
The quarters of the relief crews should be as near the 
gun as possible. 

The cleaning of the gun and equipment must be per- 
formed daily. Water must be drained from the jacket ; 
ammunition cleaned and inspected. All working parts 
must be cleaned and oiled. The machine gun company 
commander should make frequent inspections of his 
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ange ecards and equipment when they are scat- 
ver outlying posts. 

rief outline of the uses to which other infantry 

is may be put will now be undertaken. 
wiTZER-COMPANY Weapons: Only 
| conditions take on the semblance of open, or- 
zed revolt, would these weapons be brought into 
The same suggestions made for machine guns 
minor modifications would be applicable in their 
Gas: Tear gas plays an important part in riot ser- 
Trained gas men should accompany all patrols, 
and be stationed at all detached posts, with a reserve 
n the central town of the district. An amusing inci- 
lent recently occurred. The unruly element was aug- 
mented from time to time by women who feeling that 
they would be immune from action on the part of the 
troops, would take liberties which the men would not 
It so happened that two railroad detectives 
visited troop headquarters daily, and it was observed 
any information given them in confidence was 
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quickly spread on the outside. The troop commander 
called the detectives aside one day, and, pledging them 
to secrecy, told them that the command had recently 
received a shipment of a new kind of gas which in- 
jured the features of anyone coming in contact with 
it. True to form, the word was passed among the dis- 
orderly element by the detectives. From that day on 
no woman ever appeared among the trouble-makers in 
that vicinity. 

Armored Cars: This form of transportation is very 
helpful for patrolling, providing that the ears are in 
good mechanical condition and driven by trained men. 
Should the contrary be the case, they are best elimin- 
ated. 

ConcLusion: Duty of this type is always dis- 
agreeable. But, on the other hand, our National sys- 
tem of defense makes it the duty of the guardsman to 
be prepared at all times, and to function efficiently 
and intelligently when called. By so doing, he is rend- 
ering a service to his state and nation which is of 
paramount importance in their preservation. 


Errata 


Twelfth Vice Thirty-Fourth Infantry 


HE caption on the cover illustration of the March-April issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL reads: ‘‘Thirty-Fourth Infantry Opposite the Treasury, 
Inaugural Parade, Washington, D. C., March 4, 1933.’’ 


Correction : 
Infantry, °’ 
‘*To the Editor: 


Substitute ‘‘Twelfth Infantry’’ 
as evidenced by various letters including the following: 


in place of ‘‘ Thirty-Fourth 


April 21, 1933. 


‘*When the copies of the March-April issue of the Lyranrry JourNnat first 
arrived here, it was noted that the troops in the picture presented such an excel- 
lent appearance that there was no question in our minds as to the accuracy of 


the caption. 


A more detailed examination disclosed, however, that the forma- 


tion was slightly different from that employed by the 34th on Inauguration Day. 

**T hope that the mistake in the caption will be rectified in your next issue 
asx we have no desire to receive credit to which we are not properly entitled. 
However, it does seem regrettable that the photographer did not delay snapping 


his shutter a short while longer. 


Yours very truly, 
JAMES M. Perry, 
Colonel, 34th Infantry, 
Commanding. 


Evolution of Infantry Drill 


Page 110 
Page 110 


**Fire power was 


Legend, Figure 1, fifth line—Change ‘‘1916’’ to read ‘‘1616.”’ 
Right column, last line of leading paragraph, sentence beginning 


’? Change word ‘‘not’’ to read ‘‘now.’’ 


Page 114 Right column, next to last line—Change ‘‘1885’’ to read ‘‘1855.”’ 
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Armies and Earthquakes 
By Lieutenant Colonel Henry A. Finch, Corps of Engineers 


We are in the midst of one of the great revolutionary periods of history. * * *The loose, individualistic and ac- 
quisitive democracy of the 19th Century will be replaced by a much more highly integrated, socially conscious form 
of government.—WavTER LIPPMAN in an address before the University of California, March, 1933. 


form of earthquake is the one resulting from 

the movement of sections of our earth with 
reference to one another along a plane of cleavage 
known as a fault. It appears that the earth’s surface 
is Subject to various stresses, and the strains set up 
thereby accumulate until they are strong enough to 
overcome the forces of inertia, whereupon a movement 
takes place along a fault plane and an earthquake 
ensues. If it were possible to ease these strains from 
time to time before they grew to great intensity there 
would no longer be severe earthquake shocks but only 
a series of tremblors or earth tremblings. 

A clear parallel can be drawn between earthquakes 
and wars in their respective spheres. In the physical 
world the accumulated strain along a fault between 
two earth prisms may finally relieve itself in 
the form of an earthquake. No less is it true that 
accumulated strain between two nations may finally 
relieve itself in the form of war. 

Again after a severe earthquake there is a period 
of readjustment in which the forces involved reach an 
equilibrium and the inhabitants of the region affected 
clear away the wreckage to make space for new build- 
ing. Similarly after every war of magnitude there 
is a time for adjustment, for clearing away the wreck- 
age, for rehabilitation——and for attempting to col- 
leet the spoils for the victor. 

The parallel ceases when we consider the matter of 
control. There is no human agency yet devised for 
easing the strain between earth prisms, but there are 
now human agencies, the most important being the 
League of Nations, which provide facilities for reduc- 
ing the tension between nations. As all military men 
know, this machinery is even now undergoing a tre- 
mendous test. 

The World War, the latest severe ‘quake in the 
political world, has been followed by a prolonged 
period of adjustment; it is impossible for us to over- 
estimate the importance of the changes of the past 
fifteen years and those that confront us in the imme- 
diate future. In the address from which the opening 
paragraph is quoted, Walter Lippman refers to this 
period as, ‘‘one of those conjunctures of human affairs 
which mark a crisis in the habits and customs, the 
routine, the inherited method and traditional ideas of 
mankind.’’ 

It is altogether appropriate and desirable that mili- 
tary men, as citizens and soldiers, should take thought 
of this situation. At this stage of our national evolu- 
tion the army man is indispensable. A wise observer 


\ CCORDING to seismologists, the commonest 
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of a past generation said that there are five [or 
of intellectual activity in which men must engag 

give society its basic and essential services: 1), 
military man for defense; the teacher for instruction 
the lawyer for administering justice; the doctor for 
maintaining health ; the business man for providing for 
the daily needs. There are those who hold that the 
time will come when the first of these, the military, 
may be dispensed with. How far that time may ly 
removed there is no way of divining, but at least it 
appears certain that the nations of the world ar 
entering upon a period in which the ‘‘conscious, de- 
liberate direction of human affairs is necessary and 
unavoidable’’. Says Lippman, ‘‘The order up to 1914 
was largely the product of slow and unconscious 
growth. Nobody had conceived it, planned it and 
established it. It was the product of history, of con- 
flicts and adjustments, and the part played in it by 
deliberate foresight and purposeful action was almost 
negligible. * * * The old order is gone, irrevocably s 
* * * broken down in war and revolution and economic 


’ 


disaster’’. 

It is clear that if the prophecy in the opening para- 
graph of this article is fulfilled, the role of the army in 
our national life is due, some day, to be greatly re- 
duced. Assuredly, judging from the present world 
situation, this will not be soon but who can deny that 
thinking people the world over are now aroused as 
never before to the necessity for a planned and directed 
control over the social order? And who doubts that 
this means herculean efforts to abolish war ? 


Evidently the army men of our generation will not 
see their organization eliminated from the list of nec- 
essary national servants. On the contrary at this mo- 
ment it has before it the most impressive opportunity 
for constructive, nation-wide, peace-time public service 
that it has ever faced. President Roosevelt has indi- 
cated his intention of making widespread use of army 
personnel in applying public relief and to a limited 
extent is administering public works. The urgent 
national need in this time of stress has provided such 
a testing of all agencies for public welfare as they 
have never faced; the army has stood, and will con- 
tinue to stand, its share. 


At first it was indicated that the army is only to 
receive, clothe, and shelter the contingents of unem- 
ployed during a short period for organization int: 
working groups, whereupon these groups are to be 
turned over to other agencies for work on federal pro 

(Continued on Page 186) 
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Historical Map Problem 


This problem and other map problems based on actual World War 
situations will appear in Volume VI of ‘‘The 
Infantry School’’ Mailing List which 
will issue about July 1 


SiTUATION.—Blues attacked toward the north at 


wn. The 1st Infantry, an interior assault regiment, 


attacked in column of battalions in the order 2d, Ist, 


\d. Blue battalions contain four rifle companies. The 


lst Battalion was ordered to follow the 2d at 1,000 
meters. 
When the forward elements of Company A, the 


right leading company of the Ist Battation, reach the 
the Hill X, they halt. 
Enemy shells are bursting on the open ground be- 
tween Hills X and Y. Captain ‘‘Company A’”’ 
forward to the edge of the woods. 


northern edge of woods on 
moves 
He can see nothing 
of the assault battalion. After allowing what he con- 
siders sufficient time for the leading battalion to gain 
the necessary distance, he orders the platoon leaders 
to advance and reform their platoons on the south- 
ern slope of Hil Y, which appears to offer protection 
from fire. From the edge of the woods on Hill X 
he watches his platoons rush across the open ground, 
and then follows them to Hill Y. The leading pla- 
toon on the right stops just short of the crest on 
Hill Y, and the left leading platoon on the south- 
western slope. The reserve platoons halt on the south- 
ern s.ope. 

Moving to the crest of the hill to reconnoiter he 
finds himself almost on top of the assault battalion. 
Company H, its right assault company, has been 
pinned to the ground by machine-gun fire, after ad- 
vaneing a short distance along the crest. Its com- 
pany commander is lying on the ground, badly 
wounded. Great excitement prevails among the troops 
of the assault battalion. Apparently no one knows 
just what is being done to advance the attack. 

At this point, Captain Company F, whose company 
has been in support of Company H, appears with the 
information that an enemy strong point on the north- 
east slope of the hill is holding up the entire attack; 
that his men are interming:ed with men of Company 
H in a big gun pit just west of the strong point, and 
that he can locate no officers to help him. He urges 
Captain ‘‘Company A’”’ to assist in reducing the strong 
point. 

Captain ‘‘Company A’’ sees about a hundred men 
crouching in and around a gun emplacement to his 


left front. Others are under cover in the edge of the 
woods west and south of the strong point. Between 
and the enemy considerable 
number of dead are on the ground 
pany A’”’ not know 
mander is at the moment. 


these trees position a 


Captain **Com 
where his battalion 


does com 


REQUIREMENT.—Decision of Captain ‘Company A.”’ 


Before 


notes of 


Note: The so'ution is on the page following 
turning the page the 
his own solution. 


reader should make 
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Solution 


Captain “‘Company A’’ decides to support a re- 
newal of the attack by the fire of one platoon of Com- 
pany A. 

Discussion 

In this situation, Captain ‘‘Company A’’ unex- 
pectedly finds his company practically merged with 
the troops of the leading battalion. All is confusion. 
A company commander of the leading battalion urg- 
ently requests assistance from him in reducing the 
enemy strong point, in spite of the fact that at least 
a hundred men of this assault battalion are available 
for this purpose and are already in a favorable posi- 
tion from which to execute a flanking movement. 

Captain ‘‘Company A’’ realizes that the strong 
point probably should be reduced with the means at 
hand in the leading companies, but he appreciates 
the fact that the moral effect of even a minimum of 
fire support from Company A will serve to allay the 
confusion and encourage the attacking troops. 

Having decided to assist the attack by the minimum 
fire support which can reasonably be expected to ac- 
eomplish the desired end, the next question which 
confronts Captain ‘‘Company A’’ is what portion of 
his command he should commit. Reaiizing that the 
Ist Battalion Commander might have other plans for 
Company A, the company commander commits only 
one platoon to the action, thus leaving the greater part 
of his command intact and available for other missions. 

* ” * * - 

This problem was suggested by an incident in the 
operations of Company A, 142d Infantry, 36th Divi- 
sion, on Oetober 8, 1918, during the Champagne of- 
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fensive, and is based upon a personal exper: yo, 
monograph by Major Ben-Hur Chastaine, who ; 
time, was a First Lieutenant commanding Com, .), 
A, 142d Infantry. 

The solution by the commanding officer Com)», 
A in this engagement was to place in action oy the 
erest of the hill two automatic riflemen. These two 
men, suddenly opening a steady fire on the strong 


point, diverted the enemy’s attention from his righ; 
flank. In the meantime, men from the gun pit, work 
ing around the enemy’s right and rear, got within 
grenade throwing distance of the Red position. [he 
garrison of the strong point, attacked from three side 
surrendered. 


The officer making the decision estimated that a 
small reinforcement by fire would turn the scales jn 
favor of the assault units of his regiment. The esti. 
mate was correct, the solution worked, and the strong 
point was taken. 

Since this solution achieved complete success with 
a minimum commitment of force, it must be accorded 
full credit. The ‘‘school’’ solution, however, favors 
the use of at least a platoon to furnish the additional 
fire support for the renewal of the attack. Having 
made a decision to follow a given course of action, it 
is generally advisable for a leader to go all the way 
and allow for what might be termed a margin o! 
sufficiency to accomplish the desired result. In gen- 
eral, a reinforcement of less than a platoon can be ex- 
pected to have little effect on fire superiority in an 
infantry fire fight of this magnitude. 


Calmness, quick perception, and a spirit of coopera- 
tion are tmportant attributes of battlefield leadership. 


Armies and Earthquakes 


(Continued from page 184) 


jects. This policy is evidently designed to remove the 
army from the picture as soon as possible—even as 
camp administrators and executives. The inherited 
distaste and fear of militarism among the citizens of 
this country combine in this case to reduce the army's 
role of usefulness, but, even so, there remains a won- 
derful opportunity for constructive social service. 
Quite probably the role of the army in this work will 
be extended for no other national agent is equally 
qualified to supervise the work or care for the workers. 

Such utilization of the military arm will of course 
run counter to the convictions of those who hold that 
the army should be used solely in preparation for war. 
Fortunately this view is not widely enough held to rob 


the army of its opportunity. There will naturally be 
difficulties to overcome; no one ever tried to instil a 
sense of discipline into Americans without encounter. 
ing them, but with the years of civilian military train- 
ing behind us, we have at hand a corps of young oifi- 
cers who can be depended upon to handle this assign- 
ment without arousing antagonism against their Serv- 
ice, 

The controlling principle of our time is that the 
peoples of the world will not let nature take its course. 
It is a noble principle. It marks one of the great 
moments of the history of mankind—this determina- 
tion of the peoples to become the masters rather than 
the victims of destiny. 
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An American Military History Foundation 


By Lieutenant Colonel Joseph M. Scammell, Infantry, California National Guard 


‘«4n American Military History Foundation offers important advantages to our country through the sound military 


history it will produce or encourage. 


Military history is valuable not alone for professional soldiers, but for citizen 


woldiers, our statesmen and the public who, in the final analysis, determine our national policies in war and peace."’ 


WENTY years ago there appeared in the In- 
PANTRY JOURNAL an article by Professor R. M. 
Johnston of Harvard University entitled ‘‘ What 

can be done for our military history?’’ As a result 
this article and the discussion that followed it, 
Professor Johnston secured from the American His- 
torical Association an invitation to the War Depart- 
ment to send delegates to its annual meeting at Boston 
in 1912. Major James W. McAndrew from the Army 
War College, Major George H. Shelton, the editor of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL, and Captain Arthur L. Conger, 
from the General Service Schools, were selected as 
War Department representatives. A special confer- 
ence, presided over by Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, 
devoted to a discussion of military history.’ 
Roosevelt was among the most forceful 


was 
Theodore 
speakers, 

isoth General MeAndrew and Professor Johnston 
died shortly after the war; but the committee on mili- 
tary history appointed by the American Historical As- 
sociation continued its existence. No other significant 
developments took place; so that Professor Charles F. 
Haskins, in his opening address to the American His- 
torical Association during its meetings at New Haven 
in 1922, stated in summing up the trend of American 
historical scholarship, that military history was still 
in its infaney.2 Two years later the Committee on 
Military History passed out of existence." 

During the ten years that have elapsed since this 
committee disbanded, the Army has renewed its in- 
terest in the study of military history. All elements 
of the Army school system are now devoting more time 
and effort to this phase of military training than ever 
before. With this revival of interest has come a truer 
appreciation of the difficulties involved in securing his- 
torical evidence upon which sound conclusions can be 
based. The need for an organization to overcome these 
difficulties is well stated in an article by Major C. C. 
Benson on American Military History which appeared 
recently in several of our military magazines. His ar- 
ticle concludes with a proposal that there be established 
an American Military History Foundation—a timely 
and important revival of an idea that has been gain- 
ing momentum for many years. There is a vital need 





Annual report of the American Historical Association for 1912. 
H a a No. 933, 63d Congr., 2d sess. Washington. 1914. 
Pp 157-197. 

* American Historical Review. Vol. XXVIII (Jan. 1923) p. 223. 

*At that time it was composed of the following membership: 
Brig. Gen. Eben Swift, Col. Oliver L. Spaulding, Allen R. Boyd of 
the Library of Congress. Thomas R. Hay, Even Putnam and 
Lieut. Col. Jennings C. Wise. 
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for some organization able to supply both civilians and 
military men with accurately and intelligently re- 
corded military history. The purpose of military his- 
tory is to establish the facts of war, to analyze the 
facts thus established, and to interpret them so that 
the lessons of past experience may form a guide for 
future conduct. Wars may be studied from two gen- 
eral points of view: that of the statesman and that of 
the soldier. The former is concerned primarily with 
the political aspect; for war is a political act. It may 
profitably be studied to determine how wars may be 
prevented, or, failing in that, to learn how to conduet 
wars successfully, to the end that the conflict may be 
made short and peace restored with the least cost in 
casualties, destruction, suffering and material resources. 

Those pacifists who view war through the mists of 
their preconceptions and hopes are often hostile io the 
study of military history, failing to appreciate the 
value of the accurate recording of the facts of war as 
a means of preventing it. But there are those who 
make no such mistake. At the conference on military 
history in 1912 Theodore Roosevelt was pointed out by 
Professor Johnston as a practical man of peace who 
had been instrumental in bringing the Russo-Japanese 
War to an end. Major McAndrew protested against 
the type of “‘history’’ which mistakes and 
their terrible consequences. ‘‘The education of our 
people in our military history will be the best guar- 
anty of continued peace’’, he said, pointing out how 
in 1898 an uninformed popular clamor drove an un- 
willing administration to declare war against Spain 
contrary to the advice of our military and naval ad 
visers. Professor Johnston challenged those pacifists 
who opposed the study of military history, in these 
words: ‘‘If you wish to put down war, surely you 
would wish to ascertain what are the facts of war, 
otherwise how can you present a case?’’ Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard who attended the conference as a 
former militiaman, and who described himself as ‘‘a 
peace man and almost a peace-at-any-price man’’ stated 
in his third capacity, as a scholar: 


conceals 


‘“*T sincerely hope that out of this conference 
there will grow a civilian national society for the 
study of military history, free from any violence, 
from any prejudgment.’’ 

This study of national policy through military his- 
tory has been neglected, especially by statesmen who, 
dealing with a multitude of immediate problems, are 
generally only remotely, incidentally or oceasionally 
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concerned with wars or the possibility of wars; whereas 
these subjects are always present in the minds of sol- 
diers. The consequences are that soldiers generally 
know a great deal more than statesmen about the re- 
lation between wars and policy. The world knows 
more about how to end wars than how to prevent them, 
and therefore, while in former times wars were practi- 
cally continuous, they have since become of compara- 
tively short duration. 

The ‘‘Hundred Years’ War’’ was fotlowed by a 
‘‘Thirty Years’ War,’’ and that by a ‘“‘Seven Years’ 
War.’’ In the last century we had a ‘‘Seven Weeks’ 
War”’ in which the Prussian Army, without war ex- 
perience but soundly schooled by means of military 
history, defeated the veteran Austrian Army in one 
great decisive battle. In 1870 it defeated the French 
Army which had neglected to keep alive the lessons of 
its past experience. About the same time there were 
two great wars being fought on other continents by 
improvised armies ignorant of military history ; that in 
America lasted four years; the Taiping Rebellion in 
China lasted fifteen years and cost twenty million lives. 
Examples could be muitiplied. In this connection 
Woods and Baltzly’s ‘“‘Is war diminishing?’’ and the 
Carnegie Endowment’s study on Losses of life in mod- 
ern wars are worth looking into. 

In 1903 the military correspondent of the London 
Times, Colonel Repington, wrote: 

‘The price we pay for this penny-wise and 
pound-foolish abstention from historical research 
is written large in letters of blood across the re- 
port of the Commission on the War in South 
Africa, which showed up in lurid colors the apothe- 
sis of ignorance, naked and unashamed. Our sys- 
tem has been to remain ignorant of all the lessons 
of the past, and then to learn them over again 
with each succeeding war, at huge and needless 
cost.”’ 

Major General Sir Frederick Maurice in comment- 
ing on his history of the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, 
prophetically stated: 

‘*T believe that the fate of the next expedition 
which leaves the shores of England may be serious- 
ly affected by my success or failure to bring home 
to the great body of our people the experiences of 
the 1882 campaign.”’ 

The history of the Dardanelles expedition is suffi- 
cient commentary on this. During the World War, 
Lord Sydenham wrote in the London Times: 

‘*Mistakes are always made in war; but we have 
made no mistakes, naval or mititary, in the past 
two and a half years which the study of naval 
and military history might not have averted. 
Sound knowledge is the most important require- 
ment of Governments.’’ 

Although the value of military history is recognized 
in our country as never before, there are some aspects 
of it that may be emphasized with profit. The first 
is that an agency of some sort is needed to raise our 
standards so that we may not fall into the error made 
by the French Army prior to the World War: 


An American Military History Foundation 
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‘*In the highest military circles there was 
idea that history had its rules and methods » 4 
required systematic training; the Ecole de Gu: 
based its strategieal and tactical doctrine on a, 
historical documentation disconcerting:y fa: 
tic; we were incapable of differentiating a se: 
scientific work from one without value.’”* 


The use of military history as a source for the ‘e- 
rivation of doctrine is of great importance. Military 
history, the great repository of human experience in 
war, is analyzed to discover what factors have contri! 
uted to success and what things have led to fai'\re 
The conelusions are summarized and serve as a guide 
The resulting hypothesis is called doctrine. A team 
uniformly trained in a sound doctrine enjoys powerfu 
advantages. <A leader knows what he may expect of 
his superiors, his equals or his subordinates; he can 
cooperate with them automatically and inte‘ligently. 
Time, the essence of victory, is saved. It serves the 
purpose of pre-arranged plays and signa's on the foot- 
ball fie’'d. Through this use of military history arm 
ies are taught to act in harmony as a team. 

The individual leader or soldier profits from military 
history in a variety of ways. He expands his limited 
experience by adding that of others. Even if a sol- 
dier were to fight all his life in the wars of his coun- 
try, he would know iess than can be learned from the 
experience of others. The horizon of the student of 
military history is enlarged; his tactical judgment is 
developed ; he gains understanding of the art of war 
as a whole; he grows in wisdom as a soldier, fortifies 
himself against tactical surprise and prepares himself 
for higher command. This professional culture, use- 
ful to any leader, is of especial value to those who have 
had no combat experience. Military history is the only 
substitute for reatity in war. 

In our service schools military history is used to iI- 
lustrate and emphasize tactical principles and usages. 
Indirectly some of this instruction reaches the troops 
through graduates, mailing lists and articles in service 
magazines. Much of it is lost for want of an agency 
to perpetuate it in print. Much of it is prepared by 
officers unfamiliar with the technique of the historian. 
If atl the effort now being put upon the study of mili- 
tary history in our Army, could be coordinated and 
directed into the most profitable channels, through the 
influence of the proposed Mititary History Founda- 
tion, great benefit to the Service would result. Ad- 
miral Vesey Hamilton, a British naval officer, re- 
marked® that he learned more about military institu- 
tions and administrative methods from a study of how 
they came about than from years of practical exper!- 
ence. From a casual bit of historical research the 
evacuation system devised by Surgeon Letterman in 
the American Civil War was resurrected to serve our 
army in the World War. By historical research an 
officer may receive that kind of training which fits 
him for certain kinds of staff work, such as collecting 


*Rene Tournes L’histoire Militiare. Paris, 1922. 


* The necessity for a compilation of a naval staff history. I» 
the journal of the royal united service institution. Vol. LXV! 
(Aug. 1921) pp. 369-378. 
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iating and presenting military intelligence. It is 
basis for all sound training for war. 
What should be the role of the proposed foundation ? 
it should be its functions? In The University and 
idy of War® Spenser Wilkinson said : 
If we are to turn out citizens and ,statesmen 
\ipped for their functions in the actual state, we 

bound to teach the nature of war,’’ 
at ‘‘A study of the state or of states that should 
nit to examine war must needs be crippled and de- 
‘tive. It would be like a study of the ship which 
ould take no account of the sea’’. By now it ought 
be plain that the superficial and emotional devices 
vented by the theorists have had their chance and 
ive broken down. It is time that the universities, 
plying the seientifie method to the study of war 
ere given a chance to discover what are the actual 


poining out 


facts of war, to develop in our future political leaders 
ind makers of public opinion the power to see things 
as they are, to understand and teach what war is and 

at it means; so that our statesmen and voters may 
know how best to avoid wars or at least how best to 
An American Military History Foun- 
lation might take as one objective the development of 
, school of American military historians and critics, 


restore peace. 


In view of 
the mistrust with which the American people regard 
the advice of the military, considering them to have the 
exaggerated point of view of all specialists, we need 
civilian military experts. In the United States we 
have never developed civilian writers on military sub- 
jects of the calibre of Delbriick and Pflungk-Hartung 


competent to create sound public opinion. 


Inaugural lecture delivered before the University of Oxford 
Nov. 27, 1909 Oxford. At the Clarendon Press 1909 


An American Military History Foundation Is 


in Germany, Houssaye and Reinach in France, or Spe! 


ser Wilkinson, Sir Charles Oman and Sir Julian Co 


bett in England. Except Admiral Mahan and Ad 
miral Bradley Fiske we have had no outstanding mili 
tary or naval scholars equal to Generais Camon, Colin 
and Bonnal in France, or Generals Sir Frederick Mau 
rice, Colonel Sir Ernest Swinton’ and Admiral Aston 
American soldiers read of our great commanders in the 
works of such British soldiers as Henderson, Maurice, 
Fuller and Liddell Hart. We have no group of mili 
tary scholars laboring to establish an American theory 
of war. We need to encourage the study of military 
history among civilians as well as among our soldiers 
The cooperation of both is necessary to produce the 
best Military 


eesses: The evaluation 


results history embraces three pro 
of evidence, the exercise of 
military judgment and the exercise of military criti 
cism. For the first a sound training in the mechanies 


of historical research is necessary and, to assess the 


value ot evidence, the scholar needs a considerable 
knowledge of military conditions. For the second, to 
determine the motives and intentions of a leader, mili 
tary experience or the 


assistance of military 


The same is true of military criticism of 


mei IS 
essential. 
the decisions and actions of a commander. Today we 
have a studious corps of officers; hard workers, who 
appreciate the importance of military history. Th 
time has come to organize this field of mititary culture 
from the 
moment it is organized, it will exert a powerful influ 


ence to strengthen the basis of 


We ean not start this organization too soon: 


American s curity 


Rest known in the U. S. Army as the author of “The Battle of 
Duffer’s Drift” and now successor Spenser Wilkinson as 
Chichele Professor of Military History. All Souls’ College, Oxford 








East of Suez — Hong Kong 


(The Impressions of an American Woman ) 
By Maida Davis Turtle 


ITH scare headlines in box-car letters on the 
front page of every paper proclaiming the 
approach of Sun Fat Sen and the raging 

battles at the gates of Canton, we expected at least a 
little excitement in Hong Kong, only a few miles dis- 
tant. We were bitterly disappointed—there was not 
even a breath of uneasiness, Hong Kong was as serene 
as a June morning, but far from as balmy. 

Maps are deceptive things—I have a huge one of the 
world over which I pore feverishly every day or two, 
and according to this map, Hong Kong is in the same 
latitude—r is it longitude—as Havana, Honolulu and 
Caleutta, and just an inch farther north—on the map 

than Manila. Now all these are good tropical places. 
Not so Hong Kong or Victoria, to give the city its real 
name. Coming up from the Philippines we felt that 
‘**Greenland’s icy mountains’’ had nothing on that fair 
island for climate. To be sure, it was January, and 
if a kind friend had not come nobly to the rescue with 
the loan of a fur coat, I, in my tropical wardrobe, 
would never have lived to tell the tale. In other 
words it was cold, unexpectedly cold. 

Of course | haven’t seen Rio de Janeiro or Sydney 
or one or two other harbors famous for their beauty, 
though I’m getting around to them as quickly as pos- 
sible, but so far, Hong Kong is second only to Hono- 
lulu and far more interesting. Against the blue, blue 
water and the bare brown hills of the mainland or the 
rugged green outline of the island are ships from every 
corner of the globe, flags flying. There are the finest 
Pacifie liners anchored alongside clumsy Chinese 
junks ; dozens of tiny sam-pans with their artistic sails 
darting about huge, weather-beaten freighters; a Brit- 
ish war-vessel, silent and gray, anchored next to a 
festive private yacht of some rich Chinese merchant. 
Fascinating. 

We woke up one morning just barely alive after two 
days and nights of serious mal de mer from Manila, 
looked out on the world and found it good. From the 
water one cannot believe that there are any but beauti- 
ful homes and imposing buildings on the entire island, 
they are so conveniently arranged up the mountain- 
side for inspection—for the island is really a mountain 
that got into the water by mistake. At the foot are 
grouped the government and business buildings, all 
arched and white and spacious. Just back of these, 
tier on tier reaching to the very summit above, are the 
most attractive looking homes ever, nestling in the 
greenest of green foliage and overhung with vines and 
trees. 

To you who have disembarked only in American or 
European ports, landing is such a simple process as 
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to be unworthy of mention—you simply tip the ser- 
vants to see to your baggage, powder your nose—or 
not, as the sex may be—and walk down the gang-plank 
to a good solid pier. Not so in Hong Kong. To be 
sure the Steam Ship Company has a launch which 
comes out with the avowed purpose of taking the 
passengers ashore. Usually, however, it arrives at 
the erack of dawn before said passengers have com- 
pleted their toilets, and goes off without them, dis. 
dainfully chugging and switching its skirts in the 
water. Then if you are bound for a certain hotel, its 
launch may come out for you. I say ‘‘may”’ for if 
there is a bigger and more imposing ship arriving 
simultaneously with your more modest one, the hotel 
launch will pass you up, disregarding entirely your 
signals of distress. Then you are left to the mercy of 
the sam-pams. A sam-pan is a microscopic craft 
equipped with sails but usually propelled by one long 
oar wielded vigorously by a Chinese woman with a 
papoose strapped to her back. On this small boat the 
entire family lives, breathes and has its being. It is 
their home and on it are all their worldly goods con- 
sisting of a charcoal burner for cooking, a can in 
which to boil the rice, a bit of matting for a bed, the 
live-stock including any number of chickens tied by 
a leg to the mast for safe keeping, and last but not 
least, the children—which by the way, are not tied for 
safe keeping. There is no need of wardrobes or trunks 
—the wearing apparel is in use and from it you ean- 
not tell the gender of the wearer; that is usually de- 
termined by whether or not there is a baby hanging 
to the back. But the thing that worries me a good 
deal about this floating population is the fact that 
they have no permanent addresses. 

So, all else failing, that is the craft to which you 
must entrust not only yourself but all your baggage, 
light and heavy. And it isn’t as simple as it seems 
at that. By the time your courage is screwed up to 
the point of taking one, they are five deep from the 
steps out and you needs must climb from one to the 
other till the further-most one is reached. Then _ if 
you’re lucky, you land at a small dock, otherwise 
you—but why be morbid? 

At the steps of the pier not more than fifty chat- 
tering Chinamen will fight over your bags and the 
same number will grab your trunks. You are not 
consulted in the matter at all. To the victor belongs 
the spoils and him you meekly follow to dozens of 
rickshaws where the same process is repeated. Then 
you tip the carrier of your bags and no matter how 
much you may give him there is invariably a mur 
muring for more, and he may even follow your rick 
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though he is secretly gratified at your extrava- 
Your trunks trot right along with you hanging 
.riously from a bamboo pole carried on the should- 

¢ two coolies. Every minute you expect the rope 
eak and your heavy trunk to erack like ripe 
r-melons, but sure enough it doesn’t and they 
t. If you want to go to the peak, the rickshaws 
. you only to the first incline, there you disembark 
another argument ensues when you pay. Sedan 
irs are waiting and you climb in, knocking your 

:t off in the process for the top is always just exact- 

right for that. The front coolie grunts, the back 

answers in kind, they lift the poles to calloused 

ulders and up you go with the same motion as a 
small ship on the China Sea when it’s rough. At 
the top of this path is the Peak tram-station—another 
wrangle when the chair coolies are paid. Thank good- 
ness for a fixed and printed charge on the tram! 

To the naked eye the cog railway up to the peak 
looks impossible. It goes straight up at a most alarm- 
ng angle. At the intermediate stations the car is so 
nearly standing on its back wheels and the floor is 
such an ineline, that the passengers climb laborously 
to get out and look like distorted figures in the crazy- 
mirrors of a cireus side-show. 

More rickshaws are waiting at the peak to drive 
or pull or draw or take or whatever it is a rickshaw 
does for one, over the many concrete paths which sur- 
round the summit. Never was there a more perfect 
view—the harbor blue as indigo with hundreds of 
ships and snowy sails; countless small islands like 
green dots on the blue; miles of mainland with bare 
yellow-brown hills rising above Kowloon in such pre- 
cision as to look exactly like a huge relief map; and 
then straight down from the peak through tropical 
foliage and winding roads bordered with beautiful 
homes to the water front with deep cool bays. 

At the hotel in which we stayed—one of the best 
the private baths are the most public ones I’ve ever 
seen—to be private. The building itself is very old 
and has been remodeled and added to so often that 
it resembles nothing in the world so much as a crazy 
quilt—a very comfortable crazy quilt. Each room has 
its own bath-room—sounds well—numbered to cor- 
respond. All I had to do to go to my ablutions was 
to cross a hall, wide and drafty. go down a flight of 
stairs, turn to the left, pass through another and nar- 
rower hall full to the brim of Chinese room-boys and 
there I was in my own private bath room! The tub 
was a delight—round and deep and beautifully carved 
on the outside and painted a violent green and not 
too smooth on the inside. One must needs be a 
boneless wonder to curl up sufficiently to get really 
damp. 

China is a shopper’s paradise and Hong Kong is 
no exception. The streets themselves are fascinating 
with the natives in their gay dress, the ever-present 
Indian traffic policemen tall and regal-looking and 
very colorful in their red turbans and uniforms faced 
with red, the cosmopolitan crowds on the side walks, 
the soft barefoot patter of the rickshaw coolies on the 
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pavements and their cheerful cries of warning to the 
pedestrians. Shopping however is an anguish—every 
shop is so alluring and so cram-full of works of art, 
each so beautiful by itself and such a baffling ensemble 

rich ivory, exquisitely carved ; luscious silks heavily 
embroidered ; fine linens, made priceless by intricate 
hand-work; beads and ear-rings and pins and brace 
lets of cool jade or rich amber or pure crystal; tea- 
sets and vases and bowls; pewter, silver, teak-wood, 
cloissonne, brass, satsuma; and every thing of a cheap 
ness that makes the westerner completely lose his head 
and pay three times the real value. 
pay the first price asked—it really isn’t done—and 
the clever shopper usually gets things for less than 
half. I have bargained so much that I have visions of 
going into a Fifth Avenue shop and bringing the scorn 
of some supercilious saleslady down upon my defense 
less head. 


One must never 


One place is called Flower Street and there are 
booths one after another where the most beautiful 
blossoms can be 


had for a song—or maybe just a 


verse and chorus if you understand. But they are 
so cheap at first price and so irresistible that no one 
haggles over a thing so mundane as the cost. After 
months of tropical flowers, more or less coarse, roses 
and violets and chrysanthemums are like a message 
from home. 

A tourist must be a fortune teller or at least a Sher 
lock Holmes to tell a funeral from a wedding and to 
extract information from the blasé inhabitant is sim 
ply out of the question. In south China it seems that 
red is the color alike for mourning and weddings, so 
when I saw a highly colored procession going through 
the streets I looked closely for a coffin. When that was 
not forthcoming I scrutinized the paraders for the 
happy couple—in vain. There were poles covered 
with tinsel and gewgaws all the same as our Christmas 
tree ornaments, glass cases of wax figures and artificial 
flowers, banners and gaily-bedecked sedan chairs that 
glittered in the sun. At the head of this colorful 
parade was a native band playing American jazz! By 
the process of elimination I decided that this must be 
a wedding for the next day we saw precisely the same 
sort of ceremony except that in front of the band were 
half a dozen paid mourners dressed in long white robes 
and cowls, wailing loudly. It seems that the louder 
they wail the more money they’re worth. In this case 
they must have been highly paid and in addition the 
musicians were playing with telling effect ‘‘The Girl 
I Left Behind Me!’’ 

Cemeteries are always built on rolling ground and 
are very spacious. Each grave is dug into the side of 
the hill and looks like nothing so much as a huge white 
lock, the aperture for the coffin forming the key hole 
From a distance the effect is striking and does not 
have that gloomy appearance of our own more solemn 
head stones. 

Our British cousins have certainly ‘‘done themselves 
proud”’ by building wonderful drive-ways around the 
island—these are all very beautiful besides being real 
feats of engineering skill. Through hedges of lacey 
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bamboo, up hills, down into green valleys, with now 
a glimpse of tree covered peaks and now of the blue 
waters dotted with picturesque sails, the main road 
finally leads to the perfect bay, and there built on the 
brow of a hill with a marvelous view of the water is 
Hotel. On either side of broad white 
steps are masses of flaming nasturiums and beds and 


Repulse Bay 


beds of orange zenias whose color is repeated in the 
trumpet vines on trellises and fences heavy with the 
vivid flowers. And there on the drive-way at the en- 
trance is the only sign of its kind I have even seen: 
‘Beware of Pedestrians’’. 

Not even when the visitor is safely aboard his ship is 


he free from the temptation to buy, for sampan mer- 
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chants cluster around to the last minute. Among 
deck-passengers on our boat there were many Indi 
and one sampan, full of straw mats and china bowls, 
a land office business with them. The seller would w 
his rugs of violet colors, the Hindoos on deck w 
inspect, conversation would ensue, a rope let d 
Then the purch 
would tie on a basket and let down his money 
were not the proper amount more conversation w 
be indulged in, up would go the basket and the barg 
Not until the anchor had | 
‘*heaved’’ and the steps pulled up to the lulling, m 
of the coolies did the trade-boats eal] 
A persistent people, the Chines 


and the chosen mat pulled up. 


would be completed. 


eal chant 


day and cast off 


The Parker Arm Rack 


HE arm rack shown in the Llustrations was devel- 
oped by 2d Lieutenant Sheldon C. Parker, 124th 
Infantry, Florida National Guard. The following ad 
vantages are claimed for this rack : 
(1) 
rifles and an automatic rifle, the weapons for one squad. 


2) It fills a long felt need for the care and pro 


It provides for the racking together of seven 


tection of this squad grouping of weapons during field 
training period and when troops are under canvas, as 
illustrated by the photograph marked Number 2. 

4) The construction of this rack is unique in that 
no rifle can be placed in it, and the trueing bar fastened 
in position, unless each rifle has a front sight cover on 
and the trigger pulled. 


(4 As a camp expedient, in addition to that stat 


in (2), it affords a place for hanging the beit of 1 


individual soldier, complete. 
(5 Kicht of these racks occupy less Space inh 


truck than one of the present issue steel racks and ar 
lighter to handle. 
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Machine Guns, 35th Division, Meuse-Argonne 


Operation, Sept. 


26-Oct. 1, 1918 


By Lieutenant Colonel Donald D. Hay, Infantry 


the St. Mihiel offensive, at the close of which it 

was moved to the northwest to take part in the 
at Meuse-Argonne drive. September 21st found 
vision headquarters arriving at Grange le Comte 
farm. Orders were received this date for the relief of 
tain brigade and regimental commanders within 
the division. Brigadier Generals N. F. McClure and 
(. I. Martin, commanding the 69th and 70th Infantry 
were relieved and their places taken by 
Colonels Louis M. Nuttman and Kirby Walker. The 
138th Infantry was taken over by Colonel Harry S. 
Howland, who had just been promoted from major to 
colonel. The 139th Infantry came under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Carl F. Ristine a National 
Guard officer, and the 140th Infantry was taken over 
by Lieutenant Colonel C. E. Delaplane, a Regular 
Army officer, who had been on duty as Division Ord- 
nance Officer. A few days before this Colonel Hamil- 
ton S. Hawkins had succeeded Colonel E. E. Haskell 
as Chief of Staff of the Division. These changes were 
made at a time when it was well known that the di- 
vision was moving into battle. Lieutenant Colonel 
Ristine had served with the 139th Infantry as execu- 
tive officer knew the regiment well and was well known 
in it. However, the others were practically strangers 
to their new commands. The bad effects of these 
wholesale changes will be apparent later in the nar- 
rative. 

The corps field order for the attack was received at 
division headquarters at 5:00 PM on September 22, 
1918, and all sections of the division staff commenced 
preparation of their parts of the division field order. 
The office of the Division Machine Gun Officer pre- 
pared the machine gun plan, which was published as 
Annex No. 3 to the division attack order. I was 
division machine gun officer and was assisted by two 
officers from the 128th Machine Gun Battalion. The 
division order was completed at 5:00 PM, September 
24th, about 36 hours before the time for the attack 
which was set for 5:30 AM, September 26th. 

On September 23d, accompanied by the battalion 
commanders of the 128th, 129th and 130th Machine 
Gun Battalions, I made a reconnaissance of the ter- 
rain and enemy positions from the observation point 
at Mamelon Blane, an eminence which faced Vau- 
quois Hill and afforded a good view along the entire 
division front. 

The zone of action assigned to the division for the 
attack was some 2500 meters in width at the enemy 
front lines. Vauquois Hill, a particularly strong 
enemy position, the top of which had been blown away 


fi HE 35th Division had been in reserve during 


Brigades 


through extensive mining operations and consisted of 
a large crater, occupied the right half of the German 
front line trench system in the division zone of action 
This was considered the strongest defensive works 
between the Aisne and Verdun. The French had 
lost 40,000 men in attempting to capture it. A strong 
and complete trench system connected this hill with 
the town of Boureuilles, the eastern portion of which 
was within the 35th Division zone. North of the line 
Cheppy-Varennes, the division zone of action increased 
rapidly to a width of from 4500 to 5000 meters. The 
left boundary extended generally along the Aire 
River, most of which was included in the 28th Divis 
on’s zone. The country to the west of the Aire River 
was for the most part heavily wooded and known as 
the Argonne Forest. The right boundary kept straight 
north to Very and then inclined slightly to the west- 
ward. The 91st Division was on the right of the 35th 
Division. The country throughout the division zone 
of action was rolling. Buanthe Creek ran northward 
for a considerable distance dividing the zone into two 
lanes. 

A study of the map disclosed the fact that hill 239 
in the Bois du Rossignol, along the German reserve 
line and about 1000 meters north of their front lines, 
when taken, might afford good firing positions from 
its northern slopes for machine guns to cover the ad- 
vance of our infantry to the north. Other similar 
strong machine gun positions appeared on hill 221, 
some 1000 meters to the northwest of hill 239. Guns 
taking position here could fire against the enemy’s 
intermediate positions south of Cheppy-Varennes. 

The division order directed that the division attack 
in column of brigades, regiments side by side, each 
with one battalion in the front line, one following in 
support and one in reserve. Vauquois Hill and the 
Rossignol Wood were to be avoided by the leading 
battalions passing them by the flank. The 69th Bri 
gade was to lead with one battalion of the 70th Bri 
gade (Maj. Rieger’s 2d Bn., 139th Inf.) attached for 
the purpose of mopping-up Vauquois Hill and the 
Rossignol Wood. The rate of advance from the line 
of departure, which was 500 meters south of and paral 
lel to the German front line, was given as 100 meters 
in 4 minutes, up to the Cheppy-Varennes line. 

The 69th Brigade placed the 138th Infantry on the 
right and the 137th Infantry on the left and the 70th 
Brigade followed with the 140th Infantry on the right 
and the 139th Infantry on the left. 

Machine Gun Companies 137th and 138th Infantries 
and Companies A and B, 129th Machine Gun Battalion 
were initially attached, under the machine gun plan, 
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to the front line and support battalions of the leading 
brigade. 

The remaining two companies of the 129th Machine 
Gun Battalion were given no barrage missions but were 
ordered to advance, under their battalion commander, 
Major Loy, in rear of the support battalions of the 
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Choppy should read “Cheppy”. “Vauquois” should be one kilo- 
meter south. “C239” should be just west of “Vauquois.” 


69th Brigade, keeping west of Vauquois, and take suc- 
cessive positions first on hill 239 (Rossignol Wood) and 
subsequently on hill 221, prepared to assist the ad- 
vance of the infantry by overhead fire. So important 
were these missions considered that all possible meas- 
ures were taken to facilitate the prompt advance of 
this group. 

The remaining 8 machine gun companies of the divi- 
sion were given initial barrage missions. The 130th 
Machine Gun Battalion (4 Co.), with M. G. Co. 140th 
Inf. attached, was assigned 5 company positions in the 
center and right half of the division zone on Mamelon 
Blane, la Maize and hill 253. The 128th Machine Gun 
Battalion (2 Co.), with M. G. Co. 139th Inf. attached, 
was assigned 4 firing positions in the left half of the 
division zone, 3 being on Buzemont Hill and 1 some 
800 meters to the north, the latter being in enfilade of 
the trenches along the southeastern face of Vauquois. 
The barrages were planned to keep down hostile fire 
from the German front line and prevent the movement 
forward of enemy reserves. Each company or firing 
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group was given two areas or targets on which to » 
fire. Guns were required to lift from the first to 
second target according to a time table which had |. «», 
worked out with the usual safety precautions for fir ny 
over friendly troops. A large amount of amm))j 
tion was collected and placed at firing positions. [n- 
fantry ammunition carriers were attached at the rate 
of two per machine gun. Battalion headquarters at 
Mamelon Blane and Buzemont were ordered to connect 
by telephone with the office of the division machine 
gun officer at division headquarters. 
Movements to Position 

By September 23rd the 35th Division had relieved 
all units of the 73rd French Division in the Grange |e 
Comte sector, excepting those which oceupied the front 
lines. To prevent the relief becoming known to the 
enemy the French troops continued to hold the front 
lines until the attack was actually launched and al! 
movements into position were made under cover of 
darkness. However, there was considerable enemy 
artillery fire in rear areas during the movement to 
positions. 

On the night of September 24-25, the 128th M. G. Bn. 
moved to the woods on the north slopes of the Cotes 
des Forimont, some 1000 meters south of its assigned 
barrage positions on Buzemont. The afternoon of 
September 25th was spent in carrying materials into 
the barrage positions. During the early part of the 
evening these positions were occupied without mishap 
and M. G. Co., 139th Inf. joined the group. 

Companies C and D 129th M. G. Bn. took position 
early on the night of September 25-26th on the slopes 
east of Buzemont, in readiness for the movement 
forward. 

The 130th M. G. Bn., with M. G. Co. attached, also 
occupied its barrage positions early on the same night. 

Division headquarters moved into dugouts on the 
southern slopes of the Cotes des Forimont, arriving 
between 7 and 8 P.M. 

Difficulties in Communications 

Much difficulty was encountered by battalion head- 
quarters at Mamelon Blane and at Buzemont in con- 
necting by telephone with my office. Runners con- 
sumed considerable time in looking for headquarters. 

In illustration, some of the messages passing between 
my office and the different headquarters during the 
night of September 25-26th are quoted: 


‘e 


he 


From: Oklahoma 26 At: P. C, Oklahoma. 
Date: 25 Sept. 18. Hour: 20:50 No. 1 Runner. 


To: Mr. Halliburton (C. O., 128th M. G. Bn.) 
H hour is at 5:30 A. M. Your wire is not yet in. 
Hay. 


From: C. O. 128th M. G. Bn. At: Barniere. 
Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 1:30 A. M. Messenger 
To: D. M. G. O. 

In position and ready. Very short on ammunition. Have 
60,000 rounds per company but nothing more. Wire 
would not reach first switchboard tried for. Relaying but 
men are under heavy fire and working in gas masks. Can’t 
reach you except by cutting in on Signal Corps wire. 
Your message 8:50 P. M. received at 1:30 A. M. (Red. at 
2:12 A. M. DDH) Halliburton. 


From: Oklahoma 26 At: P. C. Oklahoma. 
No. 2. Runner. 


Date: 26 Sept. 18 Hour: 0:15 
To: Mr. Halliburton. 
5:30 A. M. Upon completion of barrage 


H hour is at 
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ring have M. G. Co. 139th Infantry report to its regimental 
ommander. You then become division reserve. 


Hay. 
From: C. O. 128th M. G. Bn. At: P. C. Barniere. 
Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 3:10 A. M. No. 4 Runner. 


To: D. M. G. 0. 

Everything ready as far as possible. 32 carriers for 
139th Inf. M. G. Co. reported. Wet insulation. No 
wire communication with companies. Still trying to get 
line in to you. 


(Red. at 4:30 A. M. DDH.) Halliburton. 
From: Oklahoma 26 At: P. C. Oklahoma. 
Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 4:50 A. M. No. 3 Runner. 


To: Mr. Halliburton. 

Your message 4 received. Have you gotten in touch with 
your ammunition train so that it can go forward when 
you go? Your line does not seem to be in yet here. Re- 
main in position after barrage firing until further orders 
Assemble your battalion at that time and report your 
location. Hay. 


Some time around 3 A.M. the 128th M. G. Battalion 
completed laying wire to my office. However, due to 
poor insulation on the wire and much moisture on the 
ground, a short cireuit quickly developed and com- 
munication was cut. Wire was laid from battalion to 
company command posts with the same results. 

The 130th M. G. Battalion at Mamelon Blane had a 
similar experience as shown by the following messages : 
From: Oklahoma 26 At: P. C. Oklahoma. 
Date: 25 Sept. 18. Hour: 22 No. 1. Runner. 

To: Mr. Constable (C. O. 130th M. G. Bn.) 

H hour will be 5:30 A. M. Barrage of Groups 2, 3 and 
4 will be placed on first objective from H to H plus 3 
only and on second objective from H plus 3 to H plus 49. 


Your runners have not reported at my P. C., which is 
05.400--67.700. Your wire is not yet in. Report when 


you are in position and ready. Hay. 
From: Brig. M. G. Officer. At: P. C. 
Date: 25 Sept. 18. Hour: 8:50 P. M. 


To: D. M. G. O. 

Telephone men have been trying to locate your P. C. 
since early this afternoon. Now have two runners looking 
for same. Please advise if they have reached you and if 
you have telephone communication. 


J. F.C. 
(Red, at 1:40 A. M. DDH.) By McBride 
Sept. 26th. 
From: Constable. At: P. G 
Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 12:54 A. M, Runner. 
To: Mr. Hay. 


Message received. Units have all been notified of H 
hour and changes. Runners have been sent you and were 
unsuccessful in finding you. Are returning with bearer. 
Wire is laid direct from here to you, also to group No. 2. 
Impossible to number 3, number 4 and number 5 on ac- 
eount of route of tanks. Correct time should be sent to 
different groups by you. 

(Red, 2:00 A. M. DDH.) Constable. 


From: D. M. G.O.. At: Divn. P. C. (near A signal sw of 

les Cotes des Forimont) 
Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 1:40 A. M. Runner. 
To: Constable. 

Your message sent by bearer at 8:50 P. M. just now 
reached me. No communication by telephone with your 
headquarters. My P. C. is at Divn, Hq. as indicated above. 
Let me know the situation as soon as you receive this. 
Where are you? D. D. Hay. 


From the 129th M. G. Bn. I received the following 
message at 3:30 A.M.: 


From: C. 0. 129th M. G. Bn. At: 200 meters east of 
P. C. Buzemont. 
Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 2:30 A. M. No, 1 Runner. 
To: D. M. G. O. 
Companies C and D now waiting in road south slope of 
small hill at Buzemont 200 meters east of 137th Infantry 
P. C. ready for forward movement per orders. 


Loy. 


The Attack on Sept. 26th 

The artillery preparation commenced at 2:30 A.M 
It was participated in by all of the divisional artillery 
except one regiment (128th F. A.) and by 5 batteries 
of French heavy artillery, which had been attached to 
the division for the operation. The bombardment was 
terrific. Destructive fire was placed on enemy wire, fire 
and communication trenches and on practically all 
enemy installations within range throughout the divi- 
sion zone of action. 

At 5:30 A.M. the rolling artillery barrage started 
forward at the rate of 100 meters in 4 minutes, a 
French light artillery regiment of 9 batteries of 75 mm 
guns assisting the divisional artillery in this task. At 
the same time the assaulting infantry battalions jumped 
off to the attack and the machine gun barrage began. 
Eight machine gun companies participated, as pre- 
viously explained. All companies fired continuously 
for 49 minutes. Certain companies continued on long 
range missions for 35 additional minutes. 

After the machine gun firing the following messages 
were received by me: 

From: Adjutant Oklahoma 29. At: P. C. Barniere. 
Date: 26 Sept. 18. 6:30 A. M. No. 3 Runner. 


To: Oklahoma 26. 
Guns finished firing. One man slightly wounded. 


(Red 7:10 A. M. DDH.) Jackson. 
(128th M .G. Bn.) 
From: C. O. 129th M. G. Bn. At: Buzemont. 


Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 7:30 A. M. 
No, 2 Foot messenger. 
To: Division M. G. Officer. 

Promptly at 5:55 A. M. my two companies C and D 
moved forward from point 200 meters east of Buzemont 
following trail of tanks to right of hill 256. At top of 
this hill was unable to advance, tanks stopped, could not 
get around them acct. wire and trenches. Decided to re 
verse column, move back to road leading to left of Buze 
mont to follow trail of tanks which went to left of Buze 
mont. Find I can go forward in this manner and will at 
tempt to catch up to my positions. Have 4 men badly 
wounded. Men on road made by tanks to the right of 


Buzemont. Need ambulance. Loy, 
Major. 

From: C. O. 130th M. G. Bn. At: Mamelon Blanc. 

Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 9:35 A. M. Runner. 


To: Mr. Hay. 

Yours of 7:50 a, m. just received. Have been trying all 
night to keep in touch with you. My P. C. is still at 
Mamelon Blane with 70th Brigade. Have advanced two 
companies on the right following 69th Brigade and two 
companies on the left following 69th Brigade. Barrage 
went off in good shape. Instructions given to advancing 
companies td closely support infantry. Ammunition train 
at 227 south of Vauquois. Have no information where 
refilling station is. Let me know. 


Constable. 
From: C. O. 128th M. G. Bn. At: Barniere. 
Date: 26 Sept. 18. Hour: 9:50 A. M. Runner. 


To: Division M. G. Officer. 

Reloading as far as ammunition permits. Several Fords 
out of gas and two with mechanical trouble. Had violent 
use yesterday replacing combat train which could not get 
by road blockade. Ordered 139 M. G. Co. to load carts 
and will order them to rejoin reginent unless you order 
otherwise. Casualties: 1 slightly wounded. Barrage went 
according to schedule. Infantry complimented barrage. 
Got telephone tied in and it shorted at once. Insulation 
on wire issued is worthless. Halliburton. 


Personal Experiences 
About 10:00 A.M. the chief of staff, Colonel Haw- 
kins, ordered me verbally to proceed to the 128th M. G 
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Battalion and conduct it forward reporting it to the 
Commanding General 70th Brigade. I left division 
headquarters immediately for Buzemont where I found 
Major Halliburton and delivered the chief of staff’s 
order. The battalion was then loaded on its trucks 
and we proceeded eastward along a trail towards 
Mamelon Blane, the command post of the 70th Brigade. 
Just before moving out I despatched two mounted or- 
derlies with messages to the brigade commander, re- 





The Tanks Going Forward Behind Bourreuilles. 


porting the battalion and stating that we were starting 
for Mamelon Blane. The orderlies soon returned to 
our column with the information that the command 
post had moved forward, without leaving anyone who 
knew anything regarding the new location. We then 
tried to pass the trench systems on the western end 
of Vauquois but soon found this route blocked. Run- 
ners were sent out at noon via Mamelon Blane to 
Rossignol Wood and through Boureuilles to search for 
brigade headquarters in the vicinity of hill 221, these 
runners had messages to the brigade commander. 
Whether or not they reached him I am unable to state 
as I never received a reply. The M. G. Battalion was 
then moved to the west of Buzemont with the intention 
of passing forward east of Boureuilles. I was trying 
to get to hill 221, which seemed a likely location for 
brigade headquarters. However, upon arrival at the 
road fork some 500 meters northwest of Buzemont, we 
found the trail to the north completely filled with the 
129th Field Artillery which was attempting a crossing 
of the enemy trench system midway between Vauquois 
and Boureuilles. It was apparently having no success 
as it was making no progress forward. The road to 
the westward leading to Boureuilles was also filled with 
artillery (128th F. A.) which was not moving. It being 
impossible to pass by either column with our Fords 
we were compelled to wait in hopes that the artillery 
would soon move forward. Shortly after this the 129th 
F. A. received a heavy shell fire. Shells dropped all 
along the column. Gunners continued mounted on 
horses and caissons, not a single man dismounting. I 
was amazed at the amount of fire that fell along this 
eolumn without inflicting casualties. After an hour’s 
wait there had been no movement of the artillery for- 
ward and as hostile shells continued to fall along our 
battalion column I directed the battalion to return to 
Buzemont where it could wait south of the hill with 
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some protection against shell fire and still be able ‘o 
observe the road situation and go forward when ‘t 
cleared. I continued in observation from the nor) 
slopes of Buzemont. 

The Division Commander, Major General Trauw)). 
with his aide, passed by our column about 1:00 P.\! 
on a gray horse on his way to the front. I could ob- 
serve the country to the north for some distance. There 
was much machine gun fire in the western part of the 
division zone in the vicinity of Varennes. 

Receiving no information as to the location of 70th 
Brigade headquarters, I sent a motorcyclist to division 
headquarters at 4:15 P.M. with an inquiry as to where 
it was located. The messenger returned at 8:00 P.M. 
with a message from Lieut. Col. Gallegher, G-3, that 
division headquarters was unable to locate 70th Brigade 
headquarters. 

At 10:30 P.M. the following message was received: 

‘*70th Brigade P. C. 300 yards east hill 221, 1 kilo. 
south Cheppy. Brigades are ordered to move forward 


and take Army objective. You should support them. 
(Red. 10:30 P. M. DDH.) Gallagher, 


G-3’? 

Shortly afterward I left Buzemont with the 128th 
M. G. Battalion and moved through Boureuilles to hill 
221. The Ford trucks had much difficulty on the 
muddy dirt roads north of Boureuilles. We made 
progress very slowly. The men walked practically all 
the way and had to push the trucks up all hills. 

After arrival at hill 221 the battalion was halted 
and I proceeded to the eastward to locate 70th Brigade 
headquarters. I found instead Colonel Hamilton Haw- 
kins, chief of staff, and Colonel Klemm, 129th Field 
Artillery, who had taken position in a trench. The 
chief of Staff directed me to Cheppy. 

Proceeding northward, I was leading the column on 
foot followed by Major Halliburton. Shortly after the 
trail we were following joined the main road south of 
Cheppy, we noticed a column of dead American 
soldiers on either side of the road. It was evident 
that at this point, where the road commenced to drop 
down to Cheppy, enemy machine guns had opened on 
a section or platoon column taking a heavy toll. I 
judged from the spacing of the bodies that practically 
all in the group were killed. 

Entering Cheppy, which was at that time under 
hostile shell fire, the battalion was ordered to take cover 
as best it could along the roadside, while I reported at 
brigade headquarters. I found the headquarters, as 
Colonel Hawkins said I would, located in German dug- 
outs, which of course faced in the wrong direction. The 
rear or unprotected part faced to the west or slightly 
north of west. They were well constructed and of the 
usual type, which had next to the bank an abri, which 
was protected from front, rear and overhead but was 
limited in space and congested. To the rear and facing 
toward the Aire River was the sleeping chamber pro- 
tected only by overhead cover. Entering the dugouts, 
I found a major sitting at a table by candle light. He 
informed me that both infantry brigade headquarters 
were located in these dugouts. Just then I heard ar- 
tillery shells coming quite close and bursting outside. 
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sure that the dugouts were in for a heavy shell- 
id suggested to the major that the occupants of 
inks in the rear part of the dugouts, where we 
be awakened and placed in the forward part. 
.wakened everyone, as we thought and had them 
e protected abri, when, with a great clatter, a 
burst in the rear part of the dugouts. At this 
| was in the act of entering the southern passage- 
to the abri. The coneussion was easily felt. One 

e men near me was hit by a shell splinter or piece 

flying glass. 

Shortly thereafter, Major General Traub accom- 
iied by Captain Sammons, division inspector, en- 
ed the dugouts. He came, evidently, to insist that 
e attack be renewed at 5:30 A.M. After a discussion 
carding the hour of attack, I received orders from 
eneral Traub to have the 128th M. G. Battalion re- 
ort to Lieut. Colonel Ristine, the commander of the 
9th Infantry. Orders were given and Colonel Ris- 
ne and Major Halliburton then departed. It 
then beginning to get light and it was doubted by 
Colonel Ristine whether he could get to his position 
in time to start off at 5:30. Major Comfort was then 
directed by General Traub to get a message to the 
artillery regarding the support for the morning’s at- 
tack. He ealled for Corporal James Smith, who knew 
the location of the 129th Field Artillery headquarters, 
to take the message. Smith was found dead in his bunk 
in the rear part of the dugouts. In awakening the 
occupants of the rear chamber very probably we had 
failed to arouse him, and the shell which entered the 
rear window as we were in the act of leaving the room 
had killed him. 

From operations reports made to me upon the con 
elusion of the operation I will now trace the movements 
of infantry and machine gun units during the first 
day’s attack. 


was 


On the Right 

On the right, the leading (3d) battalion of the 138th 
Infantry (Capt. Bottger), with M. G. Co., 138th In 
fantry in support, jumped off to the attack at 5:30 
A.M., passing around the eastern end of Vauquois. A 
heavy fog existed at the time and no firing against 
Vauquois was done by the machine gun company. The 
machine gun platoons, carrying their guns, had diffi- 
culty in keeping up with the infantry. One platoon 
2d) got lost and advanced with Company A 363d In- 
fantry (91st Div.). This platoon rejoined its company 
at Cheppy at 3:00 P.M. The remainder of the machine 
gun company finally caught up with the 3d Battalion 
which it followed to the plain south of Cheppy. By 
9:00 A.M. the battalion was held up by machine gun 
fire from the enemy defenses south of Cheppy. 

The support (1st) battalion, 138th Infantry, (Major 
Sauerwin) with Company B, 129th M. Battalion, 
followed the leading battalion and advanced down the 
valley east of the Rossignol Woods. This battalion 
came up on line with the 3d Battalion and both bat- 
talions, assisted by tanks, attacked the Cheppy defenses. 
The 3d Battalion entered Cheppy at 12:00 noon. 

During this attack Colonel Howland was wounded 
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and Major Sauerwin and Captain Skinker were killed 
Colonel Howland was evacuated from Cheppy at 1:00 


P.M. and Lieut. Colonel Henry W. Parker reorganized 
the regiment and at 2:30 P.M. advanced to the north 
with the lst and 2d Battalions leading and the 3d Bat 
talion in reserve. Company B, 129th M. G Battalion 


battalion and Companies C 
») 


supported the right (1st 
and D, 129th M. ¢ sattalion supported the left (2d) 
battalion during the advance north of Cheppy. 

Very was captured at 3:00 P. M. and the assault lines 
stopped north of Very Creek. 

The 3d Battalion, with M. G. Co. 138th Infantry, 
spent the night in reserve on the heights northeast of 
Cheppy. 

The 140th Infantry came 
and slightly north of Cheppy 

Companies A and B, 130th M. G. 
completing the barrage fire, 
right of the 
units spent the night Sept. 
10:30 A.M. on the 27th, 
tion with the 139th 
Company B 


up in rear stopping east 
Battalion, after 
were sent forward to fol- 
Just where these 
clear. At 
A reported its loca- 


low the leading brigade. 
26th-27th is not 
Company 
time 


140th 


and about the same 
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Infantry 
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Companies C and D, 129th M. G. Battalion 

Companies C and D, 129th M. G. Battalion, under 
Major Loy, formed for attack east of Buzemont and 
advanced at 5:55 A.M. following the trail made by 
tanks to hill 253. At the crest of the hill the battalion 
was blocked by tanks which were stalled there. It then 
returned to Buzemont and, passing forward west of the 
hill, crossed the enemy trenches midway between 
Boureuilles and Vauquois. Upon arrival at hill 239 
(Rossignol) the battalion took up positions but due to 
intense fog and smoke was unable to do effective work 
here. An advance was then made to hill 221 where 
the group again took up positions. Targets were visi- 
ble on the wooded hill, La Timbale, 500 meters to the 
north, and immediately engaged. Soon clearing this 
hill, the two companies again advanced and took up 
positions on the northern slopes of La Timbale. Enemy 
forces retreating towards Cheppy were engaged from 
this position with much success and the battalion com- 
mander reports, that, owing to the strong fire delivered 
by his two companies, this foree was completely cut off 
from Cheppy and all were either killed or captured 
in the valley south of Cheppy. Companies C and D 
entered Cheppy at 12:00 noon. At 2:30 P.M., the group 
went forward in support of the 2d Battalion 138th 
Infantry and took positions south of hill 218, where 
it spent the night. 

On the Left 

In the left half of the division zone, the 3d Battalion 
137th Infantry (Major Koch) led off in the attack, 
supported by Company A 129th M. G. Battalion. 
Major Koch was wounded right at the start as he was 
crossing the enemy front line trench and the battalion 
came under the command of Captain Wilson. Upon 
arrival at hill 221 the battalion was stopped by machine 
gun fire coming from the defenses southeast of Var- 
ennes. An attack was then made by the left half of the 
battalion against the defenses south of Varennes and 
by the right half of the battalion against the defenses 
north of hill 221. One half the machine gun company 
supported each of these groups. Tanks assisted in the 
attack. 

By 1 P.M. the left two companies entered Varennes 
and continued to the hill 400 meters further to the 
north. 

The right two companies attacked an orchard and 
cemetery east of Varennes and after reaching the 
orchard were held up by direct fire from a German 
77 mm cannon. Sergeant Locke and Corporal Faught, 
of Co. A, 129th M. G. Bn., arming themselves with 
rifles they had captured from two Germans, advanced 
and captured the gun, killing or wounding the entire 
gun crew. This half of the battalion then moved for- 
ward and joined the other half on the hill north of 
Varennes. 

The support (2d) Battalion, 137th Infantry (Capt. 
Rankin), with M. G. Co. 137th Infantry attached, fol- 
lowed and arrived at hill 201, east of the 3d Battalion 
shortly after 2 P.M. 
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139th Infantry Passes Through 

The 137th Infantry was getting heavy machine 
fire from the front and stopped, its 3d Battalion bo ng 
about 400 meters north of Varennes and its 2d } 4; 
talion on hill 201. Our artillery fire had ceased. Li. 
Col. Ristine, commanding the 139th Infantry, came \)p 
shortly after 2 P.M. asked what the delay was a \(, 
upon being told by Colonel Hamilton that it would \y 
suicidal to continue further without artillery support, 
without orders at 2:45 P.M. passed his regiment 
through the 137th Infantry. Leaving Major Step) in 
command of two battalions of the regiment, Ristine 
advanced with the leading battalion ordering Step) to 
follow. Major Stepp not following promptly, Ristin 
returned to the orchard east of Varennes and found 
Stepp had been killed. Colonel Ristine then led the 
other two battalions forward passing the 137th Infan- 
try. When a halt was made for the night the 139+) 
Infantry was astride the Varennes-Baulny road, 1}, 
kilometers northwest of Varennes. The regiment was 
without machine gun assistance. 


Summary of First Day’s Advance 

By plotting these positions on the map it will be 
seen that the 35th Division had made an extraordi- 
narily deep advance through the enemy’s strongest 
positions. The line had advanced five kilometers 
through the enemy’s first and intermediate position 
defenses. The troops were generally well disposed. 
Each of the leading regiments (138th and 139th) had 
two battalions in the front line and one in reserve. 
The line extended from a point one kilometer north of 
Very on the right to a point one and one-half kilo- 
meters northwest of Varennes along the Aire River. 

During the night three machine gun companies (B., 
C and D, 129th M. G. Bn.) supported the front line 
in the right half of the division zone and M. G. Co 
138th Infantry supported 3rd Battalion, 138th Infan- 
try, in reserve on the heights between Cheppy and 
Very. The 140th Infantry was in reserve east and 
slightly north of Cheppy. In the left the 139th Infan- 
try had two battalions astride the Varennes-Baulny 
road and one in reserve. This regiment had no machine 
gun support. The two leading battalions of the 137th 
Infantry northwest of Cheppy and north of Varennes 
each had a machine gun company in support (M. G. 
Co., 137th Inf. and Co. A, 129th M. G. Bn.). This 
situation and the very meager knowledge at the time 
of just where units were, dictated the attachment of 
the 128th M. G. Bn. (2 Cos.) to the 139th Infantry for 
the following morning’s attack, although two companies 
of the 130th M. G. Bn were actually at hill 221 and 
M. G. Co., 139th Infantry was at Cheppy. 


The Attack of Sept. 27th 

For the attack on the 27th only one battalion of the 
129th F. A. had been able to get forward and into posi- 
tion ready to fire. The remaining artillery units were 
still enroute to forward positions. The artillery brigade 
commander, Brigadier General Berry, estimated that 
8:30 A.M. was the earliest at which effective artillery 
support could be furnished and the attack was ordered, 
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. order prepared at 8:30 P.M., to start at that 
The chief of staff went forward to prepare for 
attack. However the corps order for the attack 
received after midnight and this directed that the 
‘< be made at 5:30 A.M. General Traub, at divi- 
headquarters, ordered the hour of the attack 
nged in accordance with the corps order and, in 
ler that there be no mistake, went forward to deliver 
person at 70th Brigade headquarters. The order 
. finally given at Cheppy was for the artillery prepa- 
tion to start at 5:30 A.M. and the infantry to go 
rward at 6:00 A.M. under protection of a barrage. 
(he 140th Infantry was to pass through the 138th 
infantry on the right and attack with two battalions 
in assault and one in reserve and the 139th Infantry 
was to go forward on the left. 

Leaving Cheppy about daylight, I walked back to 
hill 221 and watehed the artillery fire for a few min- 
| then continued on back to Cotes des Forimont 
and, after arranging for ammunition to go forward to 
Cheppy, got some sleep. 

At 5:40 P.M. I received the following message from 
the 130th M. G. Battalion: 


From: Constable At: Vieux Moulin. 
Date: 27 Sept. 18. Hour: 3:20 P. M. 

Am at Vieux Moulin 1 kilometer northwest of Cheppy. 
Co. A is with 139th Infantry; Co. B is with 140th; Co. 
C was sent to support 139th about 12:30 P. M. today. 
Co. D is in reserve at Cote 221. The 70th Brigade at 
Cheppy has all this information and a runner from this 
battalion is present there. At 7:00 A. M. today these 
assignments were made with Companies C and D desig- 
nated as support companies. 

(Red at 5:40 P. M. DDH.) 


utes. 


Constable. 


Colonel Hawkins was relieved at noon, as chief of 
staff, by Colonel Jens Bugge of First Corps head- 
quarters. Colonel Hawkins went forward to the 137th 
Infantry. 

During the night the following message was re- 
ceived by me: 

From: Major Loy At Baulny. 
Date: 28 Sept. 18. Hour: 1:30 A. M. 
To: Lieut. Col. Hay, 35th Div. Hq. 

I am unable to get any information from our brigade 
headquarters. Can’t find them. Still pushing ahead, but 
getting heavy artillery fire from hills on our left causing 
heavy losses. Trying to get you on the phone but can not. 

Loy, Major. 
The Morning Attack Fails 

On the right the 140th Infantry passed through the 
138th and at 6:00 A.M. started over hill 218 the crest 
of which immediately received a deadly artillery and 
machine gun fire. No artillery support was noted by 
the infantry. Lieut. Colonel Delaplane decided that 
the advance over the hill would be too costly and or- 
dered his regiment to dig in about 1000 meters in 
advance of the morning’s jump off line. 

At 6:00 A.M. Lieut. Col. Ristine began the attack on 
the left with the 139th Infantry, two battalions in 
assault and one in reserve. Enemy artillery fire 
opened from the 28th Division area across the Aire 
and heavy machine gun fire from the front and flanks. 
No advance seemed possible. Colonel Ristine sent mes- 


sages back to 70th Brigade headquarters asking for 
effective artillery support and ordered the attack re- 
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sumed at 6:30. No effective artillery support was forth- 
coming and the line was again unable to advance. The 
left battalion advanced some 600 meters at 9:00 A.M. 
and the right battalion with the aid of tanks came up 
on the line at noon. 

For this attack Cos A and B, 128th M. G. Bn. sup 
ported the 139th Infantry and Co. B, 130th M. G. Bn. 
supported the assault battalions of the 140th Infantry 
Co. A, 129th M. G. Bn. had two platoons with a combat 
liaison group of two companies along the left of the 
division zone. They also failed to advance. 

The 5:30 P. M. Attack 

The morning’s attack of the 70th Brigade had been 
stopped and both brigades dug in and waited for ar- 
tillery support. As division headquarters was in the 
act of preparing another attack order the division com- 
mander received a message from the Army Commander 
as follows: 

**He expects the 35th Division to move forward. He 
is not satisfied with the division being stopped by ma- 
chine gun nests here and there. He expects the Divi- 
sion to move forward now in accordance with orders.’’ 

At 5:30 P.M. a new attack was launched in com- 
plianece with division orders. The 130th F. A. had 
gotten into position in Varennes, one battalion of the 
128th and one battalion of the 129th F. A. regiments 
were in position at hill 221, and two batteries of the 
129th F. A. were in position at Cheppy. All of this 
artillery delivered support. Tanks also assisted in this 
attack. Charpentry was captured at 6:00 P.M. The 
leading battalions of the 139th Infantry inclined to the 
left after leaving Charpentry passed through 
Baulny. The 2d Battalion (less 2 cos. which were on 
liaison duty) under Major Rieger reached Chaudron 
Farm at 7 P.M. and reached the eastern edge of Mon- 
trebeau Woods a little later. At 10 P.M. it reports con- 
nection with 140th Infantry (1st Bn.) one kilometer to 
its right rear. The 3d Bn. 139th Inf. (Capt. Halver- 
son) with 3 Cos reached Montrebeau Woods, lost touch 
with the 2d Battalion and fell back to the Baulny 

ridge. The Ist Battalion 139th evidently crossed the 
Aire and took position at Montblainville. As it was 
almost dark when Charpentry was taken the greater 
part of the advance was made in darkness. 

The 137th Infantry followed closely, under Major 
O’Connor, Colonel Hamilton, who had ex- 
hausted, had turned the regiment over to him at the 
time the attack started. The lst Battalion (Major 
O’Connor’s) passed through Baulny and reached a 
point somewhere west of Chaudron Farm. Being un- 
able to find other troops this battalion fell back to 
Baulny ridge and became badly intermingled with the 
139th Infantry. 

Just after Charpentry was captured, Lieut. Colonel 
Ristine leaving his command post at La Forge with a 
lieutenant and two runners, went forward into Char- 
pentry. He asked a group of men where his front 
lines were and was told that they had gone to the 
north. His party then advanced to the north and, as 
the leading battalions had actually gone to the left 
front, passed through a gap in the line. 


and 


become 
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tenant was wounded and the runners were killed and 
Lieut. Col. Ristine found himself within the 
German lines. With the aid of a German overcoat 
and helmet he passed the night and the next day 
within the enemy lines and, crossing the Aire, tele- 
phoned in, at 1 A.M., September 29th, to 35th Divis- 
ion headquarters, from General Darrah’s 
headquarters in the 28th Division zone. 


soon 


brigade 
He gave the 





Vauquois Hill, Showing Mine Crater. 


location of certain enemy batteries and reported 35th 
Division artillery fire as inaccurate on the 28th. 

On the right the 140th Infantry attacked with the 
Ist Battalion on the left, under Major Lemmon, and 
the Ist on the right, under Major Mabrey. The Ist 
Battalion advanced rapidly and stopped for the night 
at the woods 1000 meters northeast of Chaudron Farm. 
Here it connected up with the 2d Battalion 139th 
Infantry but lost touch with the remainder of its 
regiment. The 2d Battalion stopped at Mollevaux 
Ravine, northeast of Charpentry and the 3d Battalion 
stopped at the ravine south of the Charpentry-Kelis- 
fontaine road east of the 2d Battalion. 


The Attack on Sept. 28th 

During the evening of September 27th a corps order 
was received which prescribed that the attack be re- 
newed at 5:30 A.M., on the 28th the order directed 
that the division advance to a line about one kilo- 
meter north of Exermont, without regard to divisions 
on the right and left. Orders were given by division 
headquarters for the attack to continue in the same 
formation as on the preceding day. The attack was 
to have the protection of an artillery barrage. 

At 8 A.M. division headquarters moved to Cheppy. 
I received a message from Major Loy that he would 
be in Charpentry for awhile in the morning. I went 
to Charpentry in a side car and found Major Loy who 
explained the locations of his companies to me. I 
also visited Vieux Moulin, where I expected to find 
130th M. G. Bn. headquarters, but found that they 
had apparently moved forward for no one was there. 
Returning to Cheppy I found a message from the 
128th M. G. Battalion informing me they were lo- 
eated on Route No. 46, which was very indefinite. The 
message also stated that battalion headquarters was 
not informed as to the location of Company A and 
one platoon of Company B but had the other platoons 
in position near Baulny. Messages had been sent out 
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by me at 8 A.M., asking for locations of machine - yy 
units. 

I then went to Corps headquarters at Cotes les 
Forimont with Colonel Bugge. Returning we fond 
the Army Commander on the road between Vare) 
and Cheppy. He told Colonel Bugge that he had just 
visited 35th Division headquarters, that the att 
must be continued in the morning, and that the Goer 
mans were on the run and the war would soon be over 

The following message was received by me: 


From: Constable At: Near 380-570 between Ch 
and Charpentry. 

Date: 28 Sept. 18. 11:05 A. M. 

To Mr. Hay D. M. G. O. Cheppy. 

My P. C. at present in vicinity of 380-570 on narroy 
gauge railway (Verdun A 1/20000). 

Company A yesterday was attached to 139th Infar 
but this morning was returned by C. O. 139th Infantry + 
the support and is at present two kilos north of Vare: 
on the Baulny-Varennes road. 

Company B’s exact location unknown 
of the 140th Infantry supporting them. 
Companies C and D are on the Baulny-Varennes rv 

at practically same location as Company A. 

Upon receiving the order to advance yestetday morning 
Company B was ordered to support the attack on our rig 
and guard our right flank. Companies C and D wer 
ordered to do the same on the left. 

Men and officers in all companies almost exhausted. 

3attalion Munitions dump was established in Chepp, 
yesterday morning and ammunition has already been | 
vided for. 

It is very difficult to 
blocked condition of roads. 

Am all in myself but if I am able to maintain communi: 
tion with my companies will consider myself fortunate. 

No guns needed. 


but are in 


get rations up on account 


Constable 


The left of the line, as we have seen, was badly 
mixed with the greater part of the 137th and 139th 
Infantries along the ridge north of Baulny. To their 
right and rear were two battalions of the 140th In 
fantry. The 138th Infantry was to the right of th: 
140th Infantry. In advance of this line was the 2d 
Battalion of the 139th Infantry at the eastern ede 
of Montrebeau Wood and the Ist Battalion of th: 
140th Infantry in the woods northeast of Chaudron 
Farm. The right, or less advanced portion of the line 
was ordered to attack at 5:30 A.M. and the left at 
6:30 A. M. 

On the right the 2d Battalion, 140th Infantry, fol 
lowed by the 3d Battalion, moved forward at 5:30 A.M 
and advanced 1000 meters when it was held up by 
artillery and machine gun fire coming from the front 
and left flank. The 3d Battalion moved up on its left 
gaining some protection from the hill 210-hill 217 ridge 
The 1st Battalion, from its position northeast of Chau 
dron Farm attempted to advance at 6:00 A.M. but 
was immediately met by a terrific artillery and machine 
gun fire. Lieut. Colonel Delaplane ordered a halt and 
called for artillery fire and tanks. At 9:45 A.M., with 


the assistance of six fresh tanks, the 140th Infantry was 
able to advance, the 3rd Battalion on the right, the 
1st Battalion on the left and the 2d Battalion following. 
The regiment during the advance inclined to the left 
and in the face of a determined resistance gradually 
reached a line 500 meters north of the Serieux Farm- 
Chaudron Farm-l’Esperance road. Here the regiment 
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ed and held a line along the northern edge of 

trebeau Wood and eastward for about 800 meters. 

140th Infantry communicated with the 91st Divi- 

at 2:15 P.M. and found that a gap of four kilo- 

rs existed between the two units. Two battalions 

e 138th Infantry were then placed on the right of 

140th Infantry and partially, though not entirely 
ed the gap. 

On the left the 137th and 139th Infantries were 
The 139th was to lead off at 6:30 A.M. 
at this time a German counter attack was made 
ust the left part of the line, being repulsed mainly 
Major O’Connor’s Ist Battalion, 137th Infantry. 
line commenced its attack at 7:30 A.M. after the 
inter attack had been repulsed. Part of the 137th 
Infantry went forward with the 139th. The line after 
issing the Chaudron Farm-l’Esperance road was met 
by a torrent of machine gun and artillery fire but kept 
advancing and entered Montrebeau Wood. Finally 
working through the woods against many machine gun 
nests, it halted just inside the northern edge of the 
Major Rieger with his 2d Battalion, 139th 
Infantry, was on the right. The confusion and mixing 
of units was worse than ever. Groups of men from 
both regiments operated together in holding the north- 
ern and western edges of the woods. Major Rieger’s 
battalion appears to have spent the night in advance 
of and slightly to the east of Montrebeau Wood. 

At 3:45 P.M., by mutual agreement between the 
brigade commanders the 138th and 140th Infantry 
regiments were placed under the command of the 70th 
Brigade headquarters and the other two regiments 
under the 69th Brigade. The former headquarters was 
then located in Charpentry and the latter in Baulny in 
the extreme western part of the division zone. This 
arrangement facilitated control, for Colonel Nuttman, 
from his position, had found it impossible to keep in 
touch with the 138th Infantry. 

By 3:30 P.M. I was informed by G-3 that no further 
advanee would be made during the day and that a con- 
solidation was ordered. 

As the 129th M. G. Battalion had three companies 
(B, C and D) on the right front in and east of Montre- 
beau Wood and one (A) on the left front, and the 
120th had three companies (A, C and D) on the left 
front and one company (B) in rear of the left part 
of the line in reserve, it seemed to me that a reorgani- 
zation could well be made during the night so as to 
place the 129th M. G. Battalion all in the right half of 
the zone and the 130th in the left half of the zone 
Accordingly I sent out the following orders: 


mixed. 


Woot Is. 


From: D. M. G. O. At: Cheppy. 
Date: 28 Sept. 18 Hr.: 3:40 p. m. 
To: C. O. 130th M. G. Battalion 

The infantry is consolidating their positions. Support 
the left from point (on right) about 1 kilometer scuth 
of Neuve Forge Fme and your left near ]’Esperance. Be 
sure to consolidate in depth and look out for your left 
flank. Have your Hq. near Baulny. Report your dis 
positions as soon as made. I will be at Cheppy. 

Hay. 

From: DMGO. At: Cheppy. 3:40 p. m. 
To: C. O. 129th M. G. Bn. 

Reorganize by protecting the right half of our line. The 


28 Sept. 18. 
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infantry has orders to consolidate. Do not move your 
Company A until Constable relieves it. Your left fron 
about 1 kilometer south of Neuve Forge Fme and right 
14 kilometer S. W. of Bois de Communal de Baulny. Your 
Hq. should be in valley north of Charpentry. Consolidate 
in depth and look out for your right tlank. Look out for 
Cot 231 and Eclisfontaing Report when dispositions are 
made. 

Hay 
From: DMGO. At: Cheppy 28 Sept 18. 3:50 p. ™ 
To: Major Halliburton 128th M. G. Bn. 

Hold your battalion in reserve near Baulny. Do not rm 
lieve any of your companies now acting with infantry bat 
talions until another M. G. Co, reports to the battalion. 
Report when dispositions are made I will be at Cheppy. 
Your Hq. will be near Baulny 

Hay 
The following messages were received by me: 


From: Constable. At: Point 800 meters south of Charp 
entry on narrow gauge railway 

Date: 28 Sept. 18 Hr: 5:30 p. m 

To: Mr. Hay. 

Have just sent orders to Comp: ny © to support 139th 
Infantry to-night in addition to Company A. Have sent 
orders to Company D to support 137th Infantry to-night 
These orders sent out at 4:15 p. m. Will order Company 
C to relieve Company A 129th M. G. Bn. east of 1’ Esper 
ance. Do you think this will be OK? Have just been sent 
for by Brigade C. O. He m iy have something else. Pleas« 
send me a Very 1/10,000 and a Montblainville 1/10,000 

Constable. 
Route National No. 46, 

s. of Baulny 
Date: 28 Sept. 18. 3:40 p. m No. 2 Runner 
To: DMGO, Oklahoma, 

Company A attached to 3d Battalion 139th Infantry; 
two platoons Company B attached to first battalion 
139th Infantry. Two platoons, one each company, used 
either as support or liaison, probably latter. My battalion 
P. C. has moved to hill south of Baulny. 1 Platoon Com 
pany B north of Baulny. Exact location of 1 platoon Com 
pany B not known. Have been out of touch with Com 
pany A since last night and all efforts to find them have 
failed. Only trace of Company A was two men suffering 
from shell shock and who could not tell where Company 
was located. 


From: C. O. 128th M. G, Bn At 


Halliburton. 
From: C. O. 128th M. G. Bn. At: 100 yards e. of Rt. Nat’ 
No. 46 south slope Baulny Hill. 
Date: 28 Sept. 6:50 p. m 
To: DMGO Oklahoma Cheppy. 

Bn. P. C. south slope of Baulny Hill 100 yds. east of 
Nat’l. road No. 46. Very exposed position. Message 3:40 
received. Ist Platoon Company B, Ist section 40 yards from 
battalion P. C. Other section south. 3d Platoon covering 
open ground of Montrebeau Hill. 2d Platoon of Company 
B not located. Rumored platoon leader is shell shocked 
No results from efforts to find Company A. 

Halliburton 


A message from a cavalry patrol at Montrebeau 


Wood reported that the north edge of these woods was 
held by parts of the 137th. 
regiments at 4:30 P.M 


39th and 140th Infantry 
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Road into Cheppy—the Three Trees on the Right. 
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At the beginning of the attack on September 28th 
the 129th Field Artillery was in position at Cheppy, 
one battery of the 128th Field Artillery was west of 
Very and the 130th was in position at Varennes. At 
8:00 A.M. the 2d Battalion 128th Field Artillery was 
moved to Very arriving there about 11:00 A.M. The 
Ist Battalion arrived at Charpentry at 4:00 P.M. 

The front line had been carried forward two kilo 
meters by the third day's attack. 


The Night of September 28th-29th 
The 139th Infantry was without a regimental head- 
quarters on the 28th, Major Rieger, the second in com- 
mand, being uninformed as to Lieut. Col. Ristine’s 
absence. 
Colonel Hamilton rejoined his regiment, the 137th 
Infantry, during the day and was attempting its re- 


organization in Montrebeaun Wood. Major Kalloch, 





Exermont. 


from division headquarters, joined the 137th at 8:00 
P.M. and was assigned to duty as executive officer. 

Colonel Americus Mitchell, the new commander of 
the 139th, reported at 69th Brigade headquarters at 
Baulny about 7:00 P.M. After searching for his regi- 
ment in Montrebeau Wood until midnight and finding 
two companies (B and D), he returned to Baulny and 
established a new regimental headquarters there with 
Companies A and C. 

The night was dark and rainy. Division headquar- 
ters at Cheppy received a gas shelling and worked in 
gas masks. 

Orders were issued at 10:00 P.M. for the resumption 
of the attack at 5:30 A.M. on the 29th. The 70th 
Brigade, on the right, now consisting of the 138th and 
140th Infantry regiments, was to be supported by the 
129th M.G. Battalion. The 69th Brigade, on the left, 
consisting of the 137th and 139th Infantry regiments, 
was to be supported by the 130th M.G. Battalion. The 
110th Engineers and the 128th M.G. Battalion were 
to organize the Baulny ridge as a defensive line. The 
artillery was to support the attack by a protective bar- 
rage starting on a line 200 meters north of Montrebeau 
Wood and stopping on a line one kilometer north of 
Exermont. 


The Attack on September 29th 
For some reason the artillery brigade commander 
at 3:00 A. M. changed the order for the barrage so 
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that it actually started forward from a line just s 
of Exermont Creek. Many enemy machine guns, th 
fore, remained in position between Exermont 
Montrebeau Wood. 

On the left, Colonel Hamilton did not receive 
attack order until 4:15 A.M. His regiment was ba: \y 
mixed with the 139th. By 5:30 A.M. he was able to 
organize and start forward, under Major Kalloci 
group of men from Companies A, B and M, of his 
regiment, probably 125 in all. This foree advaniod 
against strong fire from machine gun nests in its fr 
lt was finally able to reach the ravine west of Exermont 
about 6:00 A.M. Colonel Hamilton then organized and 
sent forward under Major O’Connor another group of 
about the same size. This group started forward at 
6:15 A.M. from the north edge of the woods, but were 
met by a deadly machine gun and artillery fire and 
retired to the shelter of the woods. A second attempt 
was made with the same results and the group finally 
melted away into the woods. Kalloch saw these two 
attempts fail and, as he was receiving a destructive 
fire in his position to the northwest of Exermont, he 
retired with the small remnant of his battalion to 
Montrebeau Wood at 8:00 A.M. 

Major Rieger, with his two company battalion of 
the 139th Infantry attacked at 6:00 A.M., two com 
panies of the 140th Infantry joining him, and, in 
compliance with orders from Colonel Nuttman, went 
forward to the right of Montrebeau Wood. This fore 
was met by a withering machine gun fire and _ lost 
heavily. However, it continued and reached Exermont 
about 7:00 A.M. Advancing again, this battalion 
reached the ridge 400 meters north of Exermont, where 
it dug in and maintained its position with difficulty. 

On the right the 138th Infantry failed to receive the 
order to attack until 6:45 A.M. and Colonel Hamilton 
Hawkins, observing from Montrebeau Wood that troops 
were not attacking in the 70th Brigade Zone, ordered 
Lieut. Col. Delaplane to attack with the 140th Infantry 
at 6:45 A.M. Colonel Delaplane demurred and stated 
the Brigade plan called for the 138th Infantry to pass 
through his regiment and lead off, but, Colonel Hawkins 
insisting, Delaplane immediately started forward with 
the 3d Battalion (Major Murray Davis) leading. The 
regiment advanced one-half kilometer and was stopped 
by an intense artillery and machine gun fire. Colonel 
Delaplane then called for tanks and better artillery 
support. At 8:15 A.M. the regiment was able to ad- 
vance and by 9:00 A.M. reached Exermont. Parts of 
the other two battalions followed the 3d Battalion into 
Exermont. This foree then advanced to the northeast 
of the village where it dug in. Major Murray Davis 
was killed leading his battalion in this attack. 

Lieut. Col. Parker, upon receiving the order to 
attack (at 6:45 A.M.) formed his regiment as quickl) 
as possible. He started the attack with the 3d Battalion 
on the right, the 2d Battalion on the left and the Ist 
Battalion following. The 2d Battalion (1st Lieut 


Leahy) at 8:15 A.M. started its attack through the 
woods east of Montrebeau Wood, but was ordered b) 
Colonel Nuttman to pass through the Montrebeau Wood 
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attack to the north of it. This battalion finally 

noon reached approximately the same ground 
pied by Major Kalloch’s Battalion of the 137th 
hours before. However, the battalion commander, 

Leahy, was wounded and put out of action about 
time and Ist Lieut. Mitchell, who then took com- 
d of the battalion, was wounded ten minutes later. 

‘he 3d Battalion (Capt. Bottger) advanced on the 

treme right and took up a position west of the Bois 

Communal de Baulny. During this attack Capt. 

‘ttger was gassed and became separated from his 
ittalion which now came under the command of 
Capt. Thompson. 

The lst Battalion (1st Lieut. Brightfield) attacked 
northward, reached the north edge of the woods east 
of Montrebeau Woods, stopped there and dug in. Lieut. 
Col. Henry W. Parker, accompanying this battalion, 
was killed during this attack. 

Serious counter attacks were developing from the 
northeast and all units were having great difficulty in 
holding their positions. Messages came back from 
Lieut. Col. Delaplane and Major Rieger requesting re- 
enforecements. The division commander, who had come 
forward to the north edge of Montrebeau Woods to 
observe, decided that Exermont could not be held by 
the thin ilnes occupying the narrow front there and 
accordingly sent the following message to the corps: 

From: North Slope of Montrebeau Woods to Oklahoma 3 
for Buster 1 at 11:00 a. m. 

Regret to report that this division cannot advance be- 
yond crest south of Exermont. It is thoroughly disorgan- 
ized through loss of officers and many casualties, for which 
cannot give estimate, owing to intermingling of units. 
Recommend it be withdrawn for reorganization and be re- 
placed promptly by other troops in order that the advance 
may be continued. 

Traub. 

A gradual withdrawal was then ordered, to com- 
mence at 1:00 P.M., under protection of an artillery 
barrage, to the cover of Montrebeau Woods. Under 
cover of darkness Montrebeau Woods was to be evacu- 
ated and the troops placed along the line prepared by 
the engineers along the ridge north of Baulny. 

The artillery barrage was put down at 1:00 P.M. 
and the retirement made as ordered, except that the 
140th Infantry continued on through the woods to 
the Baulny line, where it was stopped with difficulty. 
Captain Thompson, with his 3d Battalion, 138th Infan- 
try, remained west of the Bois de Communal de 
Baulny, refusing to withdraw. 

All troops were withdrawn from Montrebeau Woods 
during the night. Captain Wilson with 75 men from 
the 3d Battalion, 137th, remained 400 meters north of 
Chaudron Farm to the wounded. Captain 
Thompson was again ordered to withdraw during the 
night, but he still remained in his advanced position. 

In a telephonic conversation with 70th Brigade head- 
quarters early in the morning I found that Major 
Constable’s battalion headquarters were still south of 
Charpentry and not in close touch with its brigade 
headquarters; also that the brigade commander had 
moved to Chaudron Farm and that the brigade was 


evacuate 
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under the impression that the companies of the 130th 
M.G. Battalion were in rear. I then sent the following 
message : 


From: DMGO. At: 7:35 a. m 


Runner. 


Cheppy. 29 Sept. 18. 
To: C, O, 130th M. G. Bn. 

Are all your companies in line and firing? You should 
go forward and be with your brigade commander. He is 
in vicinity of Chaudron Farm, where his P. C. now is. If 
companies are not up vet them up at once. 

Hay. 


Telephonie inquiry of the 69th Brigade also revealed 
that they were out of touch with Major Loy and | 
sent him a similar message. 

I then made a trip to the front, finding Major Loy’s 
command post north of Charpentry and Major Halli- 
burton’s on a side hill just south of Baulny. I was 
unable to find Major Constable’s command post. I 
walked along the ridge northeast of Baulny to a point 
some distance northeast of Chaudron Farm. Saw many 


men coming to the rear who claimed to be gassed. One 


lieutenant of one of the machine gun companies told 
me that practically all machine gun platoons had been 
wiped out as they tried to advance north from Montre 
beau Wood. 

I found machine guns in position along this ridge 
and plotted them on my map. 

When passing through Charpentry on my way back 
to Cheppy I found the artillery in position southeast 
of the town were receiving a heavy shelling. 

Some of the messages received by me after arriving 
back at division headquarters follow: 


From: Constable. At: P. C. 800 meters south of Charpentry. 
Date: 29 Sept. 18, 9:00 a. m 
To: Mr. Hay. 

All my companies are in line and firing; one with 140th; 
one with 139th; two with 137th. Brigade C. O. directed 
me to remain here last night as my PC was established 
and all my companies were familiar with its location. Have 
an officer forward to Brigade C. O, at this time to find out 
what he desires. With one company in my own brigade 
sector and three companies in the other brigade sector it 
is a serious question as to where I can best direct my bat 
talion. You can surely see my position. Am endeavoring 
in every way to use my best judgment. Will wait until I 
hear from Brigade C. O. If I move back of 70th Brigade 
I will lose contact with companies on my left. 

Constable. 
From: C. O. 129th M. G. Bn. At: Valley northeast of 
Charpentry. 
Date: 29 Sept. 18. 9:15 a. m. by Rider. 
To: Division M. G. Officer. 

Am finding remnants of battalion scattered over entire 
front; practically without officers, I am pulling them back 
to this valley to try to reorganize. A Company has two 
officers left and am only able to find 13 men 

B Company with one Lt. and less than half a company. 

C Company in front line on left flank with Captain Me 
Donald still in command with one Lt. and about 25 men, 

D Company had only one Lt. and about 100 men. This 
company now located near Cote 231, west of Eclisfontaine, 
had taken up reserve positions along ridge in rear of ad 
vance line. Will leave company at that place. 

All men and officers who are left are absolutely worn out. 
Have no water or rations account the general mix up 

Will hold all the battalion here except Company D, take 
up positions on ridge until can get men rationed, rested 
and reorganized. 

Loy, 
Major. 
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129th M. G. Bn. In Hollow northeast of 
Charpentry. 


From: C, O. 
Date: 29 Sept. 18. 9:45 a. m. 
To: DMGO. 

Have never been able to locate 69th Infantry Brigade 
Hq. so far. In line with your message will try to get in 
touch with them but think this point best to effect re- 
organization, 


(reed 11:15 AM. DDH) 


Loy, 

Major. 
From: Constable. At: P. C. 29 Sept. 18. 10:10 a. m. 
To: Mr. Hay. 


Message from Nesbit with 137th Infantry says he has 
only three squads left. All others knocked out. Would 
like to have relief but I have no companies left. Company 
3 reports very heavy casualties with 140th Infantry. Can 
you do anything for us? All my companies are in. 

Constable. 


At 10:35 A.M., as 130th M.G. Battalion headquarters 
was attempting to join 70th Brigade headquarters at 
Chaudron Farm, Major Constable was taken sick on 
the hill south of Chaudron Farm and then battalion 
headquarters retired to its former position south of 





Chaudron Farm and Montrebeau Wood. 


Charpentry. 70th Brigade headquarters retired from 
Chaudron Farm and joined 130th M.G. Battalion head- 
quarters about 7:00 P.M. 

The line of resistance occupied by the 35th Division 
on the night of September 29-30th was from hill 231 
on the right through Serieux Farm-Chaudron Farm- 
l’Esperance. A second line was organized on Baulny 
ridge. 

The division probably could have held the line it 
occupied during the night of September 28-29th, which 
included the Montrebeaun Woods. One battalion (3d) 
of the 138th Infantry actually held a position in ad- 
vanee of this line at the time of the relief by the Ist 
Division. Most of the infantry was along or in advance 
of the line when the retirement from Exermont was 
made. However, Montrebean Woods was being heavily 
shelled and gassed at the time its evacuation was 
ordered; the new line along the Chaudron Farm- 
Serieux Farm road) was in readiness and already ocecu- 
pied by the 110th Engineers and it was considered that 
a retirement from Exermont could be more easily ar- 
rested here than along the Montrebeau Woods line. 
Of course, upon our evacuation of the woods, it was 
immediately reentered by the Germans and defended 
by machine guns. 


May-June, 1 


September 30th 

Corps orders, sent out about 1:00 A.M., defined 
general line to be organized and specified that the « 
post zone of the 35th Division inelude Montreb 
Wood. The 91st Division, on the right, held Eelisf 
tuine and the 28th Division, on the left, held Aprem: 

The division order, issued at 7:30 A.M., ordered | 
69th Brigade to defend the line prepared along 
Chaudron Farm-Serieux Farm road and Baulny rid 
with the 128th M.G. Battalion attached. The 7 
Brigade was ordered into reserve at Charpentry. 

The 110th Engineers remained in the line and a 
reorganization was started during the day. However 
the slightest movement drew heavy artillery fire a: 
little movement was possible until darkness. 

I inspected machine gun positions and took steps to 
have certain changes made after nightfall. From 
Colonel Clarke’s command post in a pill box north of 
Baulny, I observed a German counter attack. Our 
artillery promptly broke this up on the slopes to the 
northwest of Chaudron Farm. Several counter attacks 
were made during the day against portions of the lin 
Captain Thompson, who had the 3d Battalion in an 
advanced position east of Montrebeau Woods, was 
attacked at about 9:00 A.M. from Montrebeau Wood 
Ilowever, he called for an artillery barrage which was 
quickly and accurately placed and the attack was soon 
repulsed. 

In returning to Cheppy from Baulny in a side ear, 
enemy artillery fired at us as the car came onto the 
high ground east of Charpentry. We were forced to 
stop the car and dismount, as we were nicely bracketed 
by the first two shots. We immediately took cover in 
two large shell holes and four more shells were fired 
at us, one breaking the rim of the crater of the hole 
I was occupying and covering me with dirt. 

The 129th Machine Gun Battalion had 19 guns in 
position along the hill 210-hill 217 ridge just south of 
and defending the Serieux Farm-Chaudron Farm road 
and protecting the right half of the division front 
Company B, 130th M.G. Battalion, had three guns 
on the extreme right along the front line and three 
guns behind the right with the support line. M.G 
Company 138th Infantry was in position in ridge north 
of Charpentry. M.G. Company 140th Infantry had six 
guns in rear of the right of the line. The 128th M.G 
Battalion and Company A, 130th M.G. Battalion, had 
20 guns in position along the Baulny Ridge, covering 
the left half of the division front line. The 130th 
M.G. Battalion had approximately 20 guns in position 
along the slopes south and east of Baulny. The 137th 
Infantry M.G. Company had seven guns in position on 
the ridge west of Charpentry. 

When I returned to division headquarters at Cheppy 
late in the afternoon, I found the following message 
sent by Captain Schrantz of the 128th M.G. Battalion: 


From: C, O. Co. A, 128th M.G. Bn. At: Baulny. 30 Sept. 


18. 10:00 AM. 
To: D.M.G.O. 


Machine guns unassisted by infantry are being left to 
hold enemy. Our best men have already been killed. If 


the sacrifice is necessary we do not complain, but is it 
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Only the most immediate action can save the 
naining machine guns of the division. 


essary? 


Schrantz, 
Captain. 

id just seen and talked with Captain Schrantz 
nspected his machine gun position. He had sent 
essage before I had seen him. During the night 
29-30th, Infantry had been passing through his 

; withdrawing from Montrebeau Wood. About the 
he sent the message Captain Wilson’s group had 
.d from its position north of Chaudron Farm, 
ng completed its work of evacuating the wounded 
situation was not as serious as Captain Schrantz 

| thought, although he had just lost a machine gun 
| its erew by shell fire. This company reported its 
ngth on October Ist as five officers and 124 enlisted 

men and 11 machine guns. 


From Captain Moore, who had been out locating 
his machine guns when I visited his battalion head- 
juarters, I received the following message about 
7:30 P.M.: 


From: C. O. 130th M. G. Bn. At: Baulny. 


Hr: 


30 Sept. 18. 
6:25 PM. 

To: D.M.G.O. 

On the right of the 140th Infantry (03.30-78.50 Foret 
de Argonne 1/20,000 map) I found 1 plat. 3 guns Co. B, 
130th, under command of Lt. Frevert and Capt. Osgood 
M.G. Co. 140th Infantry has 6 guns which he was putting 
in the first line. The Inf. has also got 1 salvaged M. G. 
it this point. Lt. Frevert informs me that another plat. 
} M.G. of Co. B 130th M.G. Bn. under command of Lt. 
Ruthven, are in position in the support lines. 

On the extreme left of this Division Captain Schrantz 
is sending you a sketch showing the positions of the guns 
under his command. 


Moore. 


During the night of September 30th-October Ist, th 
sth Division was relieved by the 1st Division, com 
mand passing at 3:00 A.M. The line turned over to 
the Ist Division was ten kilometers in advance of the 
riginal jump-off line. 


Comments 
The 35th Division had made a great advance, but 
ts losses were heavy as its entire advance after reach 
ng the Cheppy-Varennes line had been made against 
a determined resistance. Many machine guns and much 
artillery fire opposed every step of the advance. There 
was always a heavy flanking fire from artillery in 
position to the west of the Aire River. 

excessive losses. 


This caused 

The division during the period in which it was en- 
gaged captured about 1,000 men and 13 officers of the 
enemy ; also much material, including 85 machine guns, 
160 automatic rifles, 100 anti-tank guns, 5 six-inch 
howitzers, 3 seventy-seven mm guns. It had lost 960 
killed, 6,894 wounded, and 169 taken prisoner. The 
osses in the infantry amounted to almost 50%. The 
osses in officer personnel were exceptionally high, 
Colonels Howland and Hamilton being wounded ; Lieu- 
tenant Colonels Parker and Dickey, Majors Sauerwein, 
Stepp and Murray Davis were killed, and Majors Koch, 
Clark and Lemmon were wounded. 

The losses in machine guns were excessive in certain 
inits. One company lost all its machine guns, another 
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company lost all but two of its guns, and a third com 
pany lost all but three guns. These losses were caust d, 
in many 


cases, by the platoons running into heavy 


machine gun fire. was caught under a 
heavy fire while advancing from Baulny to 1’ Esperance 
The other two had their losses in guns as they 
attempted to advance north of Montrebeau Woods. 
Quite a large number of guns were destroyed by shell 
fire. 


One company 


Many mistakes were made. The failure to maintain 
any system of communications except by runner was 
due in large measure to the poor telephone equipment 
furnished. However, more persistent effort early in the 
attack would afforded communication by 
telephone. Telephonie equipment, in 
left in rear areas, by unit 
officers to secure the necessary transportation to bring 
it forward. 


have some 


some cases, was 


failure of communications 
Telephonic communication from Brigade 
headquarters at Baulny and Charpentry, on and after 
Septembx r 28th, existed to division headquarters and 
worked intermittently. It 
siderable periods, 


was out of order for con 


Commanders left old command posts without deter 
mining in advance just where new were to be 
established and left no personnel at old command posts 


to inform higher headquarters of new locations 


ones 


This 
was general and applies to all units from the brigad 
to the battalion. 

The division should have attacked with brigades side 
by side originally, instead of in column of brigades. 
With 


would 


the wide zone assigned to the division, control 


have been easier by brigade commanders. In 


addition, the division was naturally subdiv.ded into 





Foxholes in Baulny Hill. 


two zones as far north as Charpentry by Vauquois Hill 
and the Buanthe 
arrangement between the infantry brigade commanders 
on the afternoon of September 28th, when troops in 


Creek. This was corrected, by an 


the right half of the division zone of action came under 
the control of the 70th Brigade and those in the left 
half of the zone came under the control of the 69th 
Brigade. 

The changing of unit 
battle commanders were to be 
changed it should have been done a considerable time 
before the battle. 


to the newly assigned commanders. Commanders were 


commanders on the eve of 


was a mistake. If 


This was unfair to the units and also 
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unacquainted with their units, and units, not knowing 
their commanders, had no especial confidence in their 
abilities. 

After the first day, September 26th, orders did not, 
as a rule, reach the troops in time for a properly co- 
ordinated attack to be made at the hour set for it. 
These orders, of course, came from higher headquarters 
and were positive. They resulted in costly attacks on 
the morning of September 27th, without adequate 
artillery support. On the 29th, orders reached units so 
late that the attacks made on that date were piecemeal 
attacks only. If orders could have been sent forward 
in time, sufficient reorganization could probably have 
been made to have permitted the attack on that date 
to sueceed. All headquarters were working at high 
pitch to get out orders promptly, but there was not 
sufficient time after one attack to prepare for the 
next one. 

Much enemy artillery fire constantly came from the 
west of the River Aire. Our infantry had great diffi- 
culty in giving aecurate locations of hostile batteries 
to our artillery. Inaccurate or doubtful locations of 
our infantry prevented efficient artillery support in 
some cases. On September 29th, however, the infantry 
positions appear to have been definitely located as 
along the northern edge and east of Montrebeau Woods. 
There appears to be no good reason why the protective 
barrage commenced 200 meters south of Exermont 
instead of the same distance north of Montrebeau 
Woods as originally ordered. 

A brigade machine gun battalion commander oper- 
ated throughout the entire period without getting in 
touch with his brigade commander, although he was 
constantly searching for him. Apparently brigade 
headquarters never consulted him regarding the use 
of machine guns nor made any effort to find him. The 
companies of this battalion were in action constantly 
and certainly did their share in the operation. 

Machine gun battalion headquarters can exercise 
little tactical control after companies are committed 
to action. 

Machine gun companies and platoons, in many cases 
when the battalion they were supporting was moved 
or given orders, were forgotten and given no orders 
whatever. 

In some cases machine gun companies supported 
units with which they were unacquainted. A platoon 
commander did not know what regiment the unit he 
was supporting belonged to, and in advancing he often 
joined a different unit without knowing it. 

A study of operations reports is conclusive that the 
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best machine gun support was furnished by compa: je, 
which belonged to machine gun battalions. This ax 
due to the fact that their technical training was 
better than that of the regimental machine gun 1» 
panies. During their training in the Vosges, regime: ta! 
machine gun companies were often found taking par 
in some problem under the direction of regime) ta 
headquarters, instead of following the machine gow 
training schedule. This interference was the sub 

of a number of reports by me to the division com 
mander and prompt corrective action was taken, but 
the time that was allotted to training was so short 
that the technical training of regimental machine gu 
companies never was as good as that of the battalio 
companies. 

Machine gun companies that are withdrawn from 
their regiments or infantry battalions for long rang 
barrage fire will always have difficulty in joining their 
regiments dr battalions without a considerable dela) 
As an illustration, the Machine Gun Company, 139th 
Infantry, did not arrive at Cheppy until 9:00 P.M. 
September 26th, and did not succeed in joining its 
regiment until 12:00 noon, September 27th, although 
it was sent forward from its barrage position at 9 :00 
A.M., September 26th. Machine Gun Company, 140th 
Infantry, which was relieved from barrage firing at 
about 7:30 A.M., September 26th, did not join its regi- 
ment until 10:30 A.M., on the 27th, although part of 
the 27th was spent in position to the east of Vauquois 
in compliance with brigade orders. 

In considering the question of machine gun organi 
zation, the foregoing suggests that the battalion or 
ganization used during the World War is the best for 
technical training, but does not afford close enough 
contact between the infantry battalion and its machin: 
gun support. The best organization is for the machin 
gun company to actually belong to the infantry bat- 
talion as at present. For technical training all machine 
gun companies in the regiment should be assembled as 
a battalion and trained under a provisional battalion 
commander. Our present machine gun companies are 
deficient in their machine gun training as a result of 
too much time taken up with other than purely machin: 
gun instruction, by the battalion commander. Except 
where machine gun training is centralized and machin 
gun companies attend a machine gun school for a 
portion of the year, their training advances to a certain 
point each year and there stops. Few companies get 
any instruction in indirect fire work, which, thoug) 
not as important as direct fire work, is nevertheless 
an important phase of machine gun training. 
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Strategy 


By Brigadier General Charles R. Howland, U. S. Army 


v N THE study of a part of a subject it is of the 
utmost importance that the student should have 
at least a ‘‘bird’s-eye view’’ of the whole subject 
der that he may be coordinated in his study and 
order that the result of his study may take its part 
harmonious whole. When this is not done we say 
student ‘‘is looking at the trees and cannot see 

’ woods. ’”’ 
So, a student of tactics or technique in the Army 
ould begin his study by a sufficient consideration of 


the whole subject of Strategy, so that he ean coordinate 


s tactical or technical idea with the strategical re- 


quirements that control the theoretical realm in which 


that idea is located. 

It is desirable that strategy should be well under- 
stood before an important tactical or technical decision 
s made, in order that the maximum strategical ad- 
vantage may be gained from such decision. 

It is exceedingly important that a young officer just 
beginning his appreciation of his profession *should 
approach his tactical or technical studies from the 
control background of strategy. If that system is used 
the young officer will not regard his tactical or tech- 
nical requirements as something to be learned for 
future use, but rather he will regard them as some- 
thing to be understood in a harmonious relation to 
the whole subject of Strategy. In order to gain that 
fine point of view it is not necessary that he should 
pursue a full course of study in strategy, but it is 
necessary that he should always have in mind a suffi- 
ciently clear outline or ‘‘bird’s-eye view’’ of strategy 
so that his point of view on tactical or technical re- 
quirements will be 
control idea. 

The following is a very brief statement of the 
strategical control idea which may be called such a 
‘‘bird’s-eye view’’ of strategy: 


harmonious with the strategica! 


Definitions 

War: When the policies of two nations conflict and 
neither will abandon or change its policy, but instead 
continues its policy by the use of force, such use of 
force is war, so, war is that situation in which a nation 
attempts to impose its will upon another nation by the 
use of force. 

Doctrine: A doctrine is a teaching of something 
that is believed to be right. A national policy is a 
doctrine. Our country has national policies and teaches 
them as doctrines. Examples—(1) ‘‘The Freedom of 
the Seas’’ (for the maintenance of which we fought 
the wars of 1804, 1812 and 1917). (2) ‘‘The Monroe 
Doctrine,’’ which President Cleveland made effective 
in 1895 by insisting that the Venezuelan boundary 





**The 


Doctrine 
Interest in the Caribbean Area’’ (for 
the maintenance of which we fought the war of 1898) 
and (4) the policy of the ‘‘Open Door in China,’’ 
which is being maintained by diplomatic means. 

A method (see infra) may become a national policy 
and taught as a doctrine. Example—Our country ad 
heres to the Doctrine of the Strategical Defensive 

STRATEGY: Our word ‘“Strategy’’ is derived from 
two Greek words, i.e., ‘‘Strategus’’ which meant the 
Commander-in-Chief in peace and war, and ‘‘Strate 


dispute be settled by arbitration. (3) 
of Paramount 


gos’’ which meant the art of the General So, 
‘““Strategy’’ means the art of the independent com 
mander. An independent commander, however, may 


have no greater command than a squad or the per 
sonnel in a single airplane when on a strategic mission 

The best way to correctly express the exact meaning 
of the word ‘‘Strategy,’’ after war is declared, is to 
use our modern phrase, ‘‘The conduct of war.’’ 

Tactics: This definition of strategy permits the idea 
of ‘‘Tactics’’ to emerge as the science of a subordinate 
commander. 

The tactical combat by 
ordinates to obtain strategical objectives 


strategist uses his sub 


Preparedness for War 

Under modern conditions any nation that contains 
a rich market for world products, and does not ade- 
quately prepare for war, will lose its sovereignty 
through pacifism or defeat in war. Preparation in time 
of peace for war consists: in the maintenance of an 
adequate armed force for the protection of our sov 
ereignty until the war plan force is ready for action, 
and in the preparation of war plans that will provide 
an armed force adequate to defeat any enemy that 
may attack us. 

War Plans 

It is a function of a war plan to visualize an ap 
proaching war and its nature, and to provide the fore 
needed to protect us in that war. War plans should 
comply with the principles of ‘‘Information’’ and 
**Security’’ (see infra). A war plan outlines the area 
in which there may be operations. That area is called 
the ‘‘Theater of War.’’ It divides the theater of war 
into two parts. The rear part in which personnel! and 
supplies are gathered is called the ‘‘Zone of the In- 
terior.’’ The forward part in which the troops operate 
against the enemy is called the 
tions.’’ 


‘“Theater of Opera- 
Since the advent of navigation of the air, the 
theater of operations is much larger than was formerly 
the case. War plans use the Army and Navy each 
with its air corps to defend against attack on the land, 
on the sea, and in the air 
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Declaration of War 

The declaration of war on the recommendation of 
the Commander-in-Chief—the President—is made by 
the Congress under control of the ‘‘ Principle of Publie 
Opinion.’’ If public opinion demands war as in 1898, 
neither the President nor the Congress can prevent it. 
If public opinion does not want war, it will not be 
declared unless and until public opinion changes as 
in 1916 and 1917. 

Mobilization 

Immediately after the declaration of war, the Presi- 
dent, i.e., the Commander-in-Chief, assigns a General 
to the command of the troops in the Theater of Opera- 
tions, and directs the War Department to organize 
and operate the Zone of the Interior. 

Principles 

A principle is a fundamental truth. In strategy 
non-compliance with the fundamental requirements of 
a control principle is a grave error, by taking advan- 
tage of which the enemy may gain a great advantage. 
The following stated principles are the fundamental 
truths upon which strategy is founded, i.e., Informa- 
tion, Supply, Objective, Mass, Maneuver, Security, and 
Morale. a 

Principle of Information: In the conduct of war 
as well as in the conduct of all other activities, ‘‘one’s 
judgment cannot rise above one’s information of the 
situation.’’ 

Some of the elements of every strategical situation 
are: time, space, distance, terrain, climate, weather, 
relative strength, and resources of the contending 
forces, public opinion of the nations back of the con- 
tending forces, and public opinion of the neutral world. 

If definite values could be assigned to those elements 
in any situation, equations could be formed and a 
decision as to what to do could be reached by a mathe- 
matical process. But that cannot be done, as these 
elements are not constant in value. In fact no two 
situations have ever been exactly the same. So in 
order to arrive at a decision, something less must be 
used, i.e., an ‘‘ Estimate of the Situation.’’ 

The information for that estimate is gathered from 
written records, and from reconnaissance which is con- 
ducted very largely by the air corps. 

The information ascertained is set forth in an orderly 
fashion in the ‘‘ Estimate of the Situation.’’ A strat- 
egical estimate is much more difficult than a tactical 
estimate as the strategical estimate deduces the tactical 
mission. 

The general who makes an estimate more nearly 
correct than his opponent is able to make the better 
decision and thus win a great advantage. The decision 
when made should be stated in language that is clear, 
forcible and brief. 

Principle of Supply: Napoleon’s statement that a 
military force travels on its belly is truer today than 
ever before because the numbers are so great, and the 
equipment so complicated that such a force cannot 
function now unless the flow of supplies is continuous. 

The method of insuring that steady supply is the 
use of a ‘‘Base of Supply’’ and ‘‘Lines of Communi- 
eation.’’ 
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The distance of the ‘‘Base’’ to the rear must | 
beyond ordinary enemy activity and suitable for gs‘). 
ering supplies, and yet, the ‘‘Base’’ must be wit)in 
transportation reach of the troops. The transporta‘ ‘0 
lines from the ‘‘Base’’ to the troops are called ‘‘ Li ex 
of Communication.’’ All supplies go forward on thom 
to the troops. 

The supply capacity of the lines of communications 
in distance from the Base marks the maximum sup)y 
radius of activity for the troops, and the troops canjot 
advance beyond that limiting line. 

The line of communications may be by sea, by river, 
by rail, by highway, or by air, or by any combination 
of those routes. 

The relation between the Base, the Lines of Com- 
munication and the troops is exceedingly delicate and 
must be so regulated that operations are not embar-. 
rassed by shortage of supplies. 

Principle of the Objective: Aimless effort gains 
nothing of value. It is necessary to have an objective 
for all activities in life. Operations in war without an 
objective would bring sure and rapid defeat. 

It is necessary to select the objective before any 
operations are initiated, and before the supply system 
is installed. 

If as a result of the estimate of the situation the 
commanding general decides to assume the offensive. 
his objective ordinarily would be the enemy force that 
threatens the greatest damage, and the defeat of which 
would most likely bring peace. There are three methods 
under this principle of operating against such an 
enemy force. 

The first method is to operate directly against that 
enemy force. 

The second method is to operate against the enemy 
Line of Communications, with the view of depriving 
the enemy of supplies, or, of forcing him to turn at 
a great disadvantage, to the defense of his Line of 
Communications. 

The third method is to operate against the enem) 
Base, with the view of depriving the enemy of supplies, 
or, of forcing him to turn at a great disadvantage to 
the defense of his Base. 

General Grant’s 1864 campaign illustrates the simul- 
taneous use of all three methods, i.e., to destroy Genera! 
Lee’s Army by using General Mead’s Army of the 
Potomac in battle against General Lee’s Army; by 
using General Crook’s operation from West Virginia 
against General Lee’s Line of Communications via 
Lynchburg to Knoxville, and by using General Sher- 
man’s operation against Confederate resources farther 
south, which constituted General Lee’s Base. 

If, on the other hand, the Commanding General 
decides to take the defensive, his objective ordinarily 
should be to delay and wear the enemy down with the 
view of seizing the initiative, pressing his advantage 
and assuming the offensive. General Washington’s 
strategical defensive in the campaign of 1777 against 
Lord Howe and General Clinton in the lower Hudson- 
New York-Philadelphia area and against General Bur- 
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and General St. Leger in the Lake Champlain- 
Hudson-Mohawk River area, delayed the north- 
British foree, wore it down, and permitted the 
rican troops to seize the initiative, and even to 
ne a successful offensive against the forces of 
ral St. Leger and General Burgoyne. 
inciple of Mass: A mass is a properly led, trained 
armed assemblage of troops. Mobilization is the 
move toward the assembly of a mass, and con- 
ration is the second move toward such an assembly 
Strategical concentration leaves the mass at a point 
m which it begins the movement to battle. In rela- 
to the enemy such concentration is called a 
itegical deployment. 

There are two methods under this principle of 
strategical concentration. They are the Napoleonic con- 
entration and the Von Moltken concentration. 

The Napoleonic Concentration: In order to accom- 
plish his strategical deployment advantageously, Bona- 
parte secretly concentrated his forces under cover of 
some great natural feature of the terrain, such as a 
forest, a mountain chain or a river. It is now difficult 
to conceal such a concentration from hostile air 
observation, 

The Von Moltken concentration, named after Von 
Moltke Senior, locates the point of concentration on 
the battle field. Such a concentration may be defeated 
in detail. 

The original mass concentrated at the beginning of 
a war cannot be maintained because of losses. 

The method used to prevent unnecessary loss in that 
mass is called ‘‘Economy of Foree.’’ 

Economy of force, in time, requires that troops will 
not be exposed to greater hardship or danger than is 
necessary, that the life, equipment, arms and armor 
of the troops will be so regulated as to reduce wastage 
to a minimum, and that the maximum number of sick 
and wounded be restored to health and returned to 
the mass for duty. 

Economy of force, in space, requires that only the 
minimum demand shall be made on troops for detach- 
ments. 

Such a mass and its detachments constitute a system 
called the Mass Detachment System. 

In the mass detachment system every detachment 
has a time radius from the mass. Any detachment that 
cannot return to the mass in time to participate in 
the decisive operation is outside of that detachment 
time radius. Any detachment inside the detachment 
time radius should rejoin the mass in time to partici- 
pate in the decisive operation unless it keeps a superior 
enemy force out of that operation. General Joseph E. 
Johnston, in command of a Confederate detachment, 
held a larger detachment of northern troops out of the 
First Battle of Bull Run, and still returned with his 
detachment to the Confederate mass and participated 
in its victory. 

Economy of force in military energy requires that 
all plans, all orders, and all dispositions be made as 
simple as possible, that there be unity of command, 
and that cooperation be practiced in its simplest form. 
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Principle of Maneuver: It is not sufficient to merely 
That would be inaction. If two com 
batants should merely assemble their masses nothing 
would happen. There must be maneuver to a contact 


assemble a mass. 


if a decision is to be gained. 

Strategy is charged with having all available forces 
at the decisive place at the decisive time and with 
using combat to attain the objective. 

Defensive 

The position defensive if possible should have one 


Maneuvers. 


and preferably both flanks resting on impassable ob 
stacles. The should be continued with a 
view of inflicting great damage on the enemy, but 
should not be continued to a defeat. 

When foreed to retire, the maneuver of the Retreat 
ing Defensive which takes up successive positions and 


maneuver 


forces enemy deployments, or the maneuver of the 
step by step defensive which also takes up successive 
positions and holds them long enough to take a terrible 
toll from the enemy, are generally used. 

The most effective maneuver is the Sortie Defensive 
in which the mass is assembled and operates offensively 
if and when the enemy uncovers weakness or makes 
a mistake. 

The defense has peculiar maneuver advantages over 
the offense in that when defending on more than one 
front it can, by the use of interior lines, concentrate 
its mass on any one front and also in that the defense 
attracts the hostile forces to its front. 

Offensive Maneuvers. 

In offensive operations the strategical objective gen- 
erally is to eut the hostile line of communications 
When that is the objective the maneuver ordinarily is 
along a direction line. 

The decisive direction line is the one which, if suc- 
cessfully followed, will accomplish the greatest progress 
toward the strategical objective. It may call for the 
turning of either or both flanks or a 
through a weak point of the line. 

Turning operations against enemies’ flanks are called 
converging operations, while penetrating operations are 
ealled diverging operations, as after the penetration 


penetration 


it is necessary to fold back hostile exposed flanks and 
gain a theater of operations between the separated 
hostile forces. 

Principle of Security: 
before one combatant should undertake to impose his 


It is axiomatic to say that 


will upon another combatant, he should secure himself 
against just such an effort by his enemy. 

The reward of security is the gaining of Freedom of 
action, under which a combatant can elect to defend 
or to attack his enemy. 

Absolute security for freedom of action, demands 
frontier guards during mobilization, strategical cover- 
ing force during concentration, strategical screen dur- 
ing maneuver, and protecting forces for strategical 
areas like capital cities, manufacturing centers, military 
bases and lines of communication. 

Security is most surely gained by concentrating and 
maintaining a superior mass. This is true in peace to 
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prevent war, as surely as it is after war is declared 
to prevent defeat. 

Principle of Morale: Napoleon’s statement that 
morale factors count as three-fourths and materiel as 
only one-fourth in war, is correct, but under present- 
day conditions it is understated. 

No arm or piece of equipment has ever been made 
or can be made by the human mind that can function 
in war apart from the human mind. 

The personnel that make the war should be perfectly 
equipped, and armed and armored better than enemy 
troops. Such protection adds to morale and gives the 
human mind a still further reach for victory over 
the enemy. Reliance upon machines per se with which 
to make war instead of reliance upon the human mind 
is fatuous. 

No matter how correct the plans or how complete 
the equipment or the preparation for war may be, that 
war cannot be successful unless the personnel are 
inspired by the spirit to dare everything and to do 
everything that will help to win the objective. 

The spirit which is essential to success can and must 
be taught and troops can be earried to such a high 
belief in their powers that they rise above all ordinary 
hardships, snap their fingers at death and yearn for 
the battle field and its victory. That is the American 
way. 

Methods 

A method is a manner of doing anything. 

There are but two strategical methods of conducting 
war. One is the offensive, the other is the defensive. 

There are two kinds of offensive operations. The 
first kind is the offensive by maneuver along a direc- 
tion line already described. The second kind is the 
offensive of exhaustion. That is used when the enemy 
is much weaker, and offensive operations along the 
whole front or on all fronts can be maintained simul- 
taneously, thus preventing the enemy from using 
interior lines. General Grant used that offensive in 
1864. 

There are also two kinds of defensive operations. 
The first kind is the active defensive by maneuver 
which has already been described. The second kind is 
the passive defense, which does not undertake any 
offensive action whatever, but relies on natural ob- 
stacles, such as oceans, mountains, deserts, rivers and 
seasonal and weather conditions, on artificial obstacles 
such as fortresses, field works, trench lines, devastation 
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of terrain, and inundation, or secret sabotage of en 
resources and on arrival of reinforcements to att; 
its objective. 

It is customary to teach that the passive defense 
no value. That is not the fact. The truth is tha 
passive defense delays the making of peace and w! 
the defense is still alive there is hope. 

In 1812 the Russians, after failing to defeat Najo- 
leon by an active military defense, forced Napoleon 
to retire from Moscow by destroying his base at Moseoy 
by the passive defense method of sabotage. 

The interplay of the offensive and the defensive has 
a life. 

The offensive mass marches forth through obstacles 
against the defensive mass, the defensive mass awaits 
behind obstacles the coming of the offensive mass. As 
a result the loss of the offensive mass through fatigue. 
detachments and combat greatly exceeds that of the 
defensive mass, while the defensive mass, being in its 
home country and nearer to its base, can replace and 
build up strength more quickly than can the offensive 
mass. 

When the offensive mass does not achieve quickly a 
decisive strategical victory, it will wane in strength, 
while the defensive mass will grow in strength. A time 
will come in the balancing of the two when the de- 
fensive mass will become the stronger. That time is 
called *‘The Point of Culmination.’’ The most difficult 
of all strategical decisions is to determine the time of 
the ‘‘Point of Culmination.”’ 

During the life of the offensive and the defensive, 
each commander’s best chance to gain freedom of action 
under the method of economy of force is to take his 
antagonist by surprise. 

Surprise may be effected by time, strength or by 
direction of operation by the offensive; or by strength 
of defensive mass or its time or direction of maneuver, 
or by introduction of a new weapon by either the 
defensive or the offensive. 

Everything considered, the offensive has the advan- 
tage when it is superior, due to a larger and better 
force, or to a better commander, or both. But it must 
be remembered that the ability of the commander has 
a greater reach for the victory than any other single 
element, and that in land warfare he cannot achieve 
the victory unless he has troops that can gain and hold 
ground. 
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Cavalry in Future War 


By Colonel George Grunert, Cavalry 


study of its past, a knowledge of the trend of 
its present development and a picture of its role 
future warfare. 
It is not my aim to justify the continued existence 
horse cavalry nor to advance arguments for or 
against mechanized cavalry. Both have their powers 
and limitations, and I am firmly convinced that the 
future will afford ample opportunity for the employ- 
ment of both, singly or in combination. 


What Is Cavalry? 

To most laymen the term means ‘‘horse cavalry,”’ 
while to the initiated it means ‘‘mounted troops pos- 
sessing great mobility, varying degrees of dismounted 
firepower, and varying degrees of ability and tradition 
in the use of its mounts and weapons in mounted ac- 
tion.’’ In the past, cavalry of European nations was 
developed for mounted action, depending principally 
upon shock in the employment of the horse, saber and 
lance, and had but little dismounted firepower. Our 
cavalry depended primarily upon its heavy dis- 
mounted firepower. Since the World War the trend 
of development is toward greater dismounted fire- 
power without loss of mobility. Mechanization has 
added a new type of mount and the extent to which 
cavalry will become mechanized depends upon the ex- 
tent to which machines can be utilized in the per- 
formance of cavalry missions. Thus, we may see that 
the term cavalry applies more to missions than to 
mounts and denotes mounted troops possessing great 
mobility, heavy dismounted firepower and ability to 
wage mounted combat under favorable conditions. 


TS ENVISAGE eavalry of the future invoives a 


Summary of Cavalry History Prior to World War 

2400 years ago, Philip of Macedon laid down prin- 
ciples that apply to warfare today; find your enemy, 
fix him, disrupt and demoralize him, and then annihi- 
late him. His tacties were simple. The infantry 
Phalanx engaged and held the enemy, whilst the 
cavalry suppressed all resistance. Prior to his time, 
the tactical organization of military troops was based 
on the nature of the country rather than on any idea 
of weapon cooperation or the combined use of the 
various arms. 


Philip’s tacties were proved out and developed by 


his son, Alexander the Great. Under him cavalry be- 
came the decisive arm, and we find it so employed 
through sueceeding centuries by such great leaders as 
Hannibal, Seipio, Gustavus Adolphus, Marlborough, 
Frederick the Great, Seydlitz, and Napoleon. At 
times its growth and progress were temporarily in- 
terrupted by. its attempts to carry protective armour 
to withstand the improved bow and cross-bow, by the 
introduction of bombards and by the improvement in 
infantry and artillery weapons and tacties. 


After the Napoleonic wars the development of small 
arms and artillery affected adversely the mounted 
assault of large bodies of cavalry against unshaken 
infantry, unless surprise was possible. The trend was 
shown in our Civil War, which introduced to the 
world what the Europeans called ‘‘mounted infantry,”’ 
on account of its fire power; it was, however, real 
cavalry, modernized to meet changing conditions. 

The cavalry lessons of this war should have pre- 
vented the disasters of the Austrian-Prussian War of 
1866 and of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 

In the years immediately preceding the World War, 
only the United States and Great Britain appear to 
have realized that the mobile fire power of the breech- 
loading rifle had now given the cavalry an effective 
arm of protection and thus extended its field of ac- 
tivity. French and German cavalry training was de- 
voted mainly to reconnaissance duties and mounted 
action. Neither nation had fully realized the limita- 
tions imposed by the breech-loading rifle and the ma- 
chine gun upon the possibilities of mounted assault 
against a dismounted enemy nor had recognized that, 
unless surprise and a short distance to cover were 
obtainable, he had first to be disorganized and de- 
moralized by fire. 


Cavalry During the World War 

Mobile troops have great opportunities in the open- 
ing phase of any war. The consensus of opinion is 
that cavalry might have been more profitably em- 
ployed by both sides on the Western Front prior to, 
and during, the Battle of the Marne. 

Both Germany and France employed ten cavalry 
divisions without decisive results. The Germans placed 
five of their divisions in their center and left where 
there were no flanks and the country was unfavorable 
for cavalry action. Except in covering the concen- 
tration they were ineffective and soon became inter- 
mingled with foot troops. The remaining five were 
employed with their offensive right wing where there 
was an open flank and where the proper employment 
of all ten divisions might have changed the result of 
the whole campaign, but the faulty distribution of 
these five divisions and their subsequent poor tacties 
and lack of fire power caused them to miss many 
opportunities that might have contributed to decisive 
results, and on the whole their operations were in- 
effective. The expected inter-cavalry struggle never 
came about and after the failure of two of their 
divisions to over-run the Belgians at Haelen they 
seldom again attempted mounted assaults. At Le 
Cateau three divisions engaged in dismounted frontal 
assaults against the British II Corps thus sacrificing 
their mobility and failing to discover the Corps’ ex- 
posed flanks and isolated position. 
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The initial disposition of the French cavalry was 
equally faulty. Only three divisions were placed on 
the exposed flank, where the terrain favored cavalry 
action, and these divisions soon became exhausted in 
the execution of minor, ineffective missions. The re- 
maining seven divisions were distributed to armies 
operating on fronts where there were no flanks and 
where the terrain was not suited to mounted action. 
Not having been trained in dismounted action, they 
were ineffective and their mounted attacks, which 
they attempted regardless of the terrain and against 
unshaken opponents, proved futile and costly. 

The British cavalry, having been trained for both 
mounted and dismounted action and having consider- 
able dismounted fire power, was more effective, as was 
shown in their gallant and suecessful covering of the 
British advance to and withdrawal from Mons. 

All three combatants utilized divisional cavalry and 
found it of great value. 

Now as to questions. First take the German side. 

1. Knowing the topography of the country, know- 
ing that German cavalry had been trained to consider 
mounted action as its primary role; knowing that the 
main effort of the offensive was to be undertaken by 
the right wing; knowing that the main forees should 
be concentrated opposite the key point where the de- 
cision was to be sought; and knowing the difficulty of 
moving large masses of cavalry across Army areas: 
was the bulk of the German Cavalry concentrated in 
the proper area? 

2. Knowing the foregoing and in addition thereto 
that Corps and Divisions had organic cavalry of its 
own (an average of 8 squadrons to a corps), was it 
necessary to attach cavalry divisions to armies of the 
center and the left wing? 

3. Was not the initial concentration of the cavalry 
faulty ? 

4. Does it not appear logical to have concentrated 
the entire independent cavalry in the zone of the 
right wing (First, Second and Third Armies) and 
then to have employed it under one commander ? 

5. Could not such a cavalry mass with the avail- 
able Jager battalions and cyclist companies and pos- 
sibly some mobile long-range artillery have been em- 
ployed as follows: 

a. To eut the Belgians off from Antwerp? The 
available weak 2d German Cavalry Division couldn’t 
do it. 

b. By extension well to the right, to have struck 
the British Army at Mons in flank and rear and made 
its effect felt to the rear of the Fifth French Army? 

e. For extended pursuit and to have made the 
stand of the Allied forces short of the river Seine im- 
possible and jeopardized their stands on the Aisne 
and the Marne? 

d. To have ridden around Paris and raided the 
8. 0. 8.1 

e. To have kept the Sixth French Army from 
entering the Battle of the Marne? Only one weak 
cavalry division was available to attempt this. 

Even the necessity of utilizing 4 cavalry divisions 
to fill the gap between the First and Second German 
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Armies would have left 6 divisions to strike the Si <t}) 
French Army in flank. 


6. Does it not appear as though the German H g} 
Command failed to employ its cavalry to the | ost 
advantage and frittered away its strength and sub 
stance? 

Now let us take the Allied side. 

1. Was its cavalry properly concentrated stratecic. 
ally? 

2. Was it properly employed? 

3. With a proper knowledge of the terrain, {hie 
training of its cavalry, the principles governing con. 
centrations, ete., should the French cavalry have been 
parceled out to the various armies? French corps and 
divisions had ample organic cavalry (6 squadrons per 
corps). 

4. Would it not have been possible for the French 
after they were convinced that the Germans were com- 
ing in foree through Belgium, to have massed the bulk 
of their independent cavalry northeast of the line 
Antwerp-Lille and attacked the German right flank’ 

5. Again, in preparation to resume the offensive 
could not the Allies have created a mass of French 
and British cavalry in the vicinity of Compiegne and. 
in conjunction with the attack of the Sixth French 
Army, have overrun the Landwehr and §. O. 8. troops 
of the First German Army and continued on in the 
direction of Reims? 

Now, in place of horse cavalry, substitute mechan 
ized cavalry, or a combination of horse and mechan- 
ized cavalry, in the picture, and you can understand 
why I believe that cavalry has a most alluring future 

If space permitted I would picture to you similar 
examples of faulty concentration and employment of 
eavalry during the frontier battles on the Eastern 
Front and point out to you wherein the high com- 
mand failed to make use of the terrain; failed to ap- 
preciate the powers of cavalry masses, when disposed 
opposite the point where a decision was sought; and 
frittered away cavalry strength by detachments to 
slow moving commands where cavalry lost its mobility 
and performed missions of divisional and corps eav- 
alry, thus losing grand opportunities of a decisive 
nature. 

On the other hand, I invite your study of the 1915 
Roumanian Campaign, of the latter stages of the cam- 
paigns in Pa'estine and Mesopotamia, and of the 
Battle of Vittorio-Veneto; where you will find excel- 
lent examples of proper high command direction of 
cavalry and excellent leadership in the field. 


The Trend of Cavalry Development Since the World War 


The aftermath of the World War brought forth 
various opinions on the future of cavalry, but we find 
that, without exception, all the great leaders have ex- 
presse their confidence in the future of cavalry in no 
uncertain terms. 

All nations having come to the conclusion that 
cavalry is not obsolete and realizing that its future 
missions will demand greater fire power, have sought 
to increase its fire power without a sacrifice of mobil- 
ity. Some have added to the armament carried on 
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horse, while others have provided additional fire 

r by means of accompanying mobile vehicles. 
Vith the improvement in the cross-country ma- 
verability of the light tank, in the speed and de- 
dabi ity of the armored car and the progress made 
perfecting a cross-country carrier, the leading 
ions, to varying degrees, have either incorporated 
m in their cavalry, or are experimenting with 
-hanized forces for ultimate use in conjunction with 
a'ry. 

: Again we see history repeating itself in an attempt 
; mounted forces to protect themselves from the in- 

; eased dismounted fire power and we must guard 
rainst the loss of mobility through too great a desire 
or protection. 

Of the leading nations of the world only Great 
Britain and France have conducted an are continn- 
ing to conduct extensive experiments in motorization 
and mechanization. 

Some of Great Britain’s tank enthusiasts brought 
on extensive experiments in mechanization, and for 
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a time they predicted the abolition of horse cavalry 
and foot infantry and envisaged huge land fleets of 
heavy tanks followed by infantry in lorries and by 
: self-prope led cross-country artillery and supported 
by light tank and armored car cavalry. Experiments, 
experience and expense brought them to a saner view, 
so now they have but 2 regiments of armored car 
cavalry and envisage the future of mechanization in 
the terms of light armored brigades working with the 
cavalry and medium armored brigades working with 
the infantry. 
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mixed 
Their future program in- 
cludes the motorization of certain eava!ry regiments 
and of supporting arms, then the organization of 
a mechanized combat unit, and ultimately the mechani- 
zation of five cavalry divisions. The expense of their 
experiments and the rapid obso:escence of their vehi- 
cles may bring a downward revision of this ambitious 
program. 


The French are now experimenting with 
motorized and herse units. 


In our Army one cavalry regiment is being con- 
verted into a mechanized regiment, and the program 
ealls for the mechanization of a second regiment with 
the object of eventually forming a mechanized brigade. 
However, at an initial cost of $1,500.000.00 to mechan- 
ize a cavalry regiment, it is highly probable that our 
eavalry mechanization will be limited to that brigade 
for some time to come. 

Our Cavalry carries with it, without loss of mobility, 
more actual fire power than does the cavalry of any 
other nation. France, the greatest advocate of fire 
power of a.l foreign nations, supplements the fire 
power of its horse cavalry by that of its Dragons 
Portés, but the combined fire power of its horse cavalry 
plus its Dragons Portés falls short of that of the 
American horse cavalry. Further, we carry 1,048 rifles 
per regiment to their 931 carbines per regiment. 

Great Britain is the only other nation whose cavalry 
is armed with the rifle. The cavalry of other nations 
is armed with the carbine. 

The United States and France, in their desire to 
give their cavalry the greatest fire power it can carry, 
or have transported for use with it, are seeking to 
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equip cavalry personnel with semi-automatic shoulder 
weapons. For the United States, this appears to be its 
next step in keeping ahead of the cavalry of other 
nations. 

From the foregoing we see that the trend of cavalry 
development has been towards increased fire power, 
motorization and mechanization; all with the view to 
greater mobility and ability to protect itself and hold 
its own with the fire power and shock it may be sub- 
jected to. 

From what we have seen there is every reason to 
conclude that cavalry of the future will be of two 
types—horse and mechanized, and that all the larger 
echelons of horse cavalry will have their motorized 
supply columns and a proportion of armored ears. 
Differences of opinion exist as to mixed formations of 
horse and mechanized cavalry and as to the eventual 
size of strictly mechanized cavalry formations. 


Cavalry in Future Wars 

1. The foregoing brief view of the present trend in 
the development of cavalry gives us an outline for our 
picture of its future. However, before coming to a 
conclusion as to cavalry in future wars, let us con- 
sider its powers and limitations and, by an analysis 
of its role, determine the kind of cavalry that would 
stand the best chance of suecessfully accomplishing its 
missions. 


There is no need of my going into the powers and 
limitations of horse cavalry. History is replete with 
examples. On the other hand, a concise exposition of 
the powers and limitations of mechanized cavalry may 
assist us in keeping our feet on the ground, when we 
consider its future development and figure on its 
future employment. Let us carefully calculate future 
risks and not allow the imponderables to unduly sway 
our judgment, at least until we have exhaustively sur- 
veyed the field of ponderables. 


Mobility, fire power and shock have ever been our 
eavalry’s watchwords. Modern warfare demands of 
the cavalry inereased mobility, increased fire power 
and shock action under favorable conditions. Our 
cavalry has greatly increased its fire power, without 
impairment of its mobility, but its shock action is now 
limited to its smaller formations. Mechanized cavalry 
should make for increased mobility and firepower and 
to a limited extent restore shock action. However, 
mere speed is not mobility, and no matter how rapidly 
a force may be able to arrive on the scene of action, 
it is of little value if it cannot maneuver and sustain 
itself. 


The proposed mechanized cavalry regiment, consist- 
ing of a headquarters and a headquarters troop, a 
covering squadron (1 Armored Car troop and 1 Seout 
troop), a Combat Car squadron (2 Combat Car troops), 
and a Machine Gun troop, is a powerful organization 
with its 6 1.85 guns, its 155 eal. .30 machine guns, 
its 53 eal. .50 machine guns, and its 198 rifles. 

* Armored car squadrons are separate and distinct 
organizations. They consist of a headquarters and 
three troops. Each troop has three platoons, each of 
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which consists of 4 armored cars (each with a eal. 
machine gun) and 1 cross-country car. 

The favorabie and unfavorable characteristics 
armored and combat cars may be summed up as || 
lows : 

Favorable—Mobility, fire power, invulnerabili:y, 
morale effect, and for combat cars—shock. 

Unfavorable—Limited observation, easily discover |, 
draw fire, weight, breakdowns, fatigue of crews, di‘\i- 
culty of control (combat cars), and restricted mobi! 
of armored cars, if wheeled. 

To the unfavorabie characteristics of both these 
classes of vehicles and applicable to mechanized units 
as a whole, the following may be added: 

Length of road columns, difficulty of concealment ai | 
lack of suitable cover make them particularly vulner- 
able to air attacks. 

A recent German invention of a small caliber armor 
piercing builet with a tremendous increase in muzzle 
velocity, may demand thicker armor and more weight 
in future mechanized vehicles. 

The physical discomfort, fatigue and lack of vision 
react on crews and tend to make them timid. 

The close support of armed men will usually be nee- 
essary to extend the field of action of mechanized ve 
hicles, on account of the accidents of terrain and enemy 
obstacles, and to consolidate positions, mop up and ex- 
ploit their successes. 

Further, there will be restrictions due to mechanical 
and supply difficulties. Machines will be immobilized 
on account of breakdowns, accidents and lack of fuel, 
and their ability to ‘‘push on smartly’’ will have defi- 
nite limitations, regardless of the morale of their crews 
or the determination of leaders. ; 

Mechanized vehicles are complicated machines of spe- 
cial manufacture, with no commercial application. 
Their procurement will be slow and costly, and the 
spare parts supply a problem. Due to the rapid obso- 
lescence of this costly equipment, peace-time assembly 
of large quantities thereof cannot be depended upon. 

Considering these limitations: i.e., restricted tactical 
application, need for close ground support, and lack 
of mechanical ruggedness and dependability, pre- 
cludes the organization of large units, wholly me- 
chanized for the execution of independent missions or 
for the playing of separate combat roles. 

Mechanized cavalry can supplement but not sup- 
plant horse cavalry. 

Now let us consider the employment of cavalry and 
determine what kind of cavalry is best suited therefor : 

We must always consider the cavalry of our possi- 
ble enemies, its composition, organization and arma- 
ment and, in connection therewith, the probable thea- 
ters of operations. Picture to yourself the difficult 
terrain in our own theaters: limited road nets, exten- 
sive wooded, watered and mountainous areas, sand, 
mud, ete. Then size up the theaters outside our bor- 
ders and determine the kind of cavalry best suited to 
successfully accomplish cavalry missions. I have no 
doubt that’ you will arrive at the same conclusion that 
I reached, viz., that, with but few exceptions, these 
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‘ers favor the employment of horse cavalry, sup- 
ented by mechanized cavalry. 

nerally, what are the missions of cavalry? 

Now, as in the past, they are: 

Before Battle: 

Long-distance strategical reconnaissance. 

Covering mobilization and concentration. 

Interrupting enemy’s mobilization and concen- 
tration. 

Fighting for control of the theater of recon- 
naissance. 

Seizing points of strategical and tactica: im- 
portance. 

Sereening the advance of our own forces. 

Delaying the enemy’s advance. 

Tactical reconnaissance. 

During Battle: 

Cooperation in battle. 

Continued tactical reconnaissance. 

As an exploitation force, to take advantage of 
any break or weakened part in the hostile battle 
line. 

As a strategical or tactical reserve. 

After Battle: 

Exploitation and pursuit. 

Cover a withdrawal. 

Continued tactical reconnaissance. 

Maintenance of contact with the enemy. 

Generally, cavalry is employed as divisional, corps, 
and army eavalry. 

Divisional cavalry should be attached only when and 
where needed, and then only in such formations as 
are absolutely necessary. In the past it was considered 
wasteful of cavalry strength to inciude a portion in 
the organic set-up of infantry divisions, although 
most foreign divisions included a squadron (corre- 
sponding to our troop) or more in their war organiza- 
tion, and their present peace organizations continue to 
include cavalry. The future will undoubtedly demand 
more active close-in reconnaissance to prevent sur- 
prise attacks by highly mobile forces, hence the in- 
creased necessity for divisional cavalry. 

A squadron of horse cavalry, equipped with semi- 
automatic shoulder rifles, a platoon of machine guns 
and armed with weapons for defense against armored 
cars and light tanks, would seem most suitable as divi- 
sional cavalry to perform the required missions of 
close-in detailed reconnaissance and security, and at 
the same time constitute a mobile reserve for emer- 
geney use in closing small gaps, ete. 

Mechanized cavalry is unable to properly comb the 
divisional zone because of the usually limited road net, 
and such use thereof would be a waste of its mobility 
and fire power. 

Corps cavalry in its missions must cover a wider 
and deeper area; there is less need for a detailed re- 
connaissance of difficult terrain; and there usually is 
a better road net available. Further, it ofttimes must 
remain out of contact with supporting troops for a 
day or more. Hence, mechanized cavalry would ap- 
pear to be more suitable than horse cavalry. 
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Army Cavalry. Most nations are now in accord 
with the view that the bulk of the cavalry should be 
kept together in independent mobile formations and 
that infantry corps and divisions should be given only 
so much cavalry as they absolutely need for their pur- 
poses. 

Army cavalry should be organized into division and 
corps. Only strong formations can meet the opera 
tive problems connected with reconnaissance, security 
and actions against enemy flanks and rear. 

The assignment of cavalry formations to armies 
should be predicated on a careful study of the terrain 
over which an army is to operate and its mission in 
the entire force employed. 

In no other arm of the service does the error of 
splitting up a force manifest itself so much as in Army 
cavalry. The distribution everywhere of sma!l cav- 
alry formations gives up the initiative and from the 
start makes cavalry action dependent upon the enemy's 
action. 

When cavalry corps are organized, the necessary 
auxiliaries for the performance of the missions as- 
signed must be attached. These practically always in- 
clude additional artillery and at times infantry in 
trucks. Every cavalry corps needs a motorized train. 

Whether horse or mechanized cavalry or a combina- 
tion thereof will be used depends primarily upon the 
terrain over which it is to operate and the availability 
of each. 


Command and Leadership 

Just a word as to the responsibility of high com- 
mands and staffs, which have so much to do with the 
success or failure of cavalry. 

History is replete with examples of the misuse of 
cavalry ; of a lack of understanding of its role and how 
to properly employ it, usually resulting in its distri- 
bution to subordinate commands; of its employment 
over unsuitable terrain or upon missions which can 
have no decisive results or which place it where it 
cannot later be used when badly needed; of the ex- 
haustion of cavalry on minor missions, without a 
realization of its limitations; and of the failure to 
give it definite tasks and to keep it informed so that 
it may intelligentiy employ its means. 

Commanders and staffs who fail to study their cav- 
alry as they do their infantry and artillery, who fail 
to employ it to perform its allotted role, who fail to 
conserve its power for the opportune moment, and 
who fail to give it definite instructions; lose the value 
of one of the means furnished them with which to wage 
successful battle. 

Now to summarize my conclusions as to cavalry in 
future wars. 

As to our own country, I visualize our future cav- 
alry as both horse and mechanized. At the outset, 


horse cavalry will predominate, and our mechanized 
eavalry undoubtedly will be limited to a single organ- 
ized brigade, in addition to which there will be avail- 
able a limited number of armored car units towards 
the project of furnishing each cavalry division with 
an armored car squadron. 
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Shouid funds be appropriated for more extensive 
cavalry mechanization, I would favor the organiza- 
tion of additional mechanized cavalry regiments at the 
rate of one for each cavalry division, not as an organic 
part of the division but available in GHQ reserve for 
attachment when and where needed. As such regi- 
ments become available, I would eliminate the tank 
company, now an organic part of the cavalry divi- 
sional organization. When not employed with cav- 
alry divisions or cavalry corps, such regiments could 
be organized into mechanized cavalry brigades for 
emp.oyment independently, or in conjunction with 
horse cavalry formations. 

The kind of cavalry that would be organized in any 
expansion of the cavalry arm, subsequent to our initial 
mobilization, depends upon the character of the ter- 
rain in the theater or theaters of operations. In 4 out 
of 5 of the most probable theaters, the demand for 
horse cavalry would predominate, and the proportion 
of horse to mechanized cavalry regiments would be at 
least 4 to 1. 

There again, our cavalry expansion to a large ex- 
tent may have to be governed by the kind and amount 
of cavalry which our enemy or enemies may put into 
the field. 

Horse cavalry can be organized and trained more 
quickly than can mechanized cavairy. 

Should we find a demand for mechanized cavalry 
that cannot be met by what we shall have or can pro- 
duce by the time needed, we would be foreed to sub- 
stitute improvised motorized cavalry. 

I am unable to visualize wholly mechanized or 
motorized armies on any future battlefields. 

The employment of mechanized units and the ex- 
tensive employment of armored ears in future war- 
fare will make it necessary to provide infantry corps 
and divisions with adequate reconnaissance and secur- 
ity detachments, capable of operating at a greater dis- 
tance from their main bodies than in the past. Thus 
the demand for divisional and corps cavalry will be 
insistent. When such cavalry is furnished, it is be- 
lieved that a squadron of horse cavalry, with a pla- 
toon of machine guns and a platoon of antitank 
weapons, would most satisfactorily serve a division 


* and that, as corps cavalry, a mechanized cavalry regi- 


ment (when available) or a horse cavalry regiment, 
with an armored car troop attached, would be most 
appropriate. 

Where Army cavalry can be properly employed and 
the mission of the Army favors its employment, one 
or more cavalry divisions should be attached. The 
composition of such divisions to be substantially the 
same as now provided for, except when available and 
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when its proper employment can be foreseen, a : ». 
chanized regiment should be attached. When © 
Army cavalry missions require the employment of { 
or more cavalry divisions on the same mission or in |i 
same locality, a cavalry corps should be organized. 

At each Army headquarters there should be a sn...) 
eavalry staff which normaily would look after the ¢: y- 
alry with the Army, conserve its strength and make 
plans for its most profitable future employment.  \; 
all times this staff should be ready to expand and 
function as a Cavalry Corps Staff in the event a exy- 
alry corps is formed. If the command of such a Cay- 
alry Corps is given to one of the Army cavalry divi- 
sion commanders, he should be physically separated 
from his division and not be permitted to oceupy the 
dual position as a corps and a division commander. 
In organizing such a corps from cavalry divisions to 
which mechanized cavalry regiments are attached, the 
terrain or the mission of the corps might make it 
advisabie to detach the mechanized regiments from the 
divisions and organize them into a mechanized brigade, 
or a separate mechanized brigade might be attached to 
the corps from GHQ reserve. 


Similarly at GHQ, to whose reserve the bulk of the 
cavalry pertains until its most advantageous employ- 
ment can be determined, there should be an organized 
cavalry staff available for assignment to a cavalry 
corps or a cavalry army, when large cavalry forma- 
tions are to be employed independently, or are at- 
tached to other large formations. To command such 
large cavairy formations a major general should be 
available at GHQ. 


The organization of such staffs at army and general! 
headquarters would give commanders concerned the 
assistance so badly needed in conserving cavalry 
strength, keeping it well posted, in giving it adequate 
and definite instructions, and in planning ahead for 
its most profitable employment. 


Cavalry missions have not changed, nor do I foresee 
any change in the future. The means at the cavalry’s 
disposal for the accomplishment of such missions have 
changed and are subject to future changes. Greater 
mobility (iimited at times by the terrain and road 
nets), a large increase in fire power, and the combat 
ear as a shock weapon, have given the cavalry added 
means with which to accomplish its missions. 

The terrain and, at times, the necessity for speed 
will govern the kind of cavalry to be employed. How- 
ever, as a rule the best results will be obtained by the 
judicious employment of combined horse and mechan- 
ized cavalry in such formations as the magnitude of 
the task demands. 
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The Browning Machine Gun, 1. carewee nepeassee 
. 5 SUB-CHAMBEK 
Caliber .22 5% BOLT 4. BARKEL EXTENSION 


RAMP TO RAISE FLED 
FAWL TO PERMIT OVER 
Yi henscyied BELT FEEO SLIDE 


HE ealiber .22 machine gun was developed as 4 

subealiber machine gun for use in training to 
parallel the training with the Browning machine gun, 
caliber .30, M-1917. Its greatest use will be for train- 
ing at posts where limited range facilities only are 
available, and to accomplish a saving in ammunition 
when the ealiber .22 gun is substituted for the caliber 





A 


30 for antiaircraft training, ete. (T.R. 320-35). This (5b SHELL EXTRACTOR Pin } 
cun was developed by modifying and adding new com (SIS a SHELL EXTRACTORS | 16. BELT FEED PAWL 


12 FEED BLOCK 


> /6 ZL7 FEED PAWL SPRING 
i) CAP TRIDGE BELT EA TRACTOR ae 


Fig. 2 
Browning Machine Gun, Cal. .22, Ti, Showing Assembly. 


sub-chamber recoil the same distance as in the caliber 
.30 gun, and the same functions as to feeding and ex 
tractions are performed as with the caliber .30 gun 
The main difference found in the caliber .22 mechan 
ism is that the extractor that removes the cartridge 
from the belt is carried on the barrel extension and 
the caliber .30 extractor has been modified and serves 
as a cartridge depressor. It will be noted that the 





Fig. 1 


(4. FECOPANL 
FEED PAWL APM 


43 FEED BLOCK SPRING AND PIN 

12 FEEDBLOCK 1 crpremet 

ponents to the Browning machine gun, ealiber .30, j Ferns: 
M-1917. ) | | 

i The operation of this gun differs from the operation 

of the caliber .30 gun in that the barrel proper does 
not recoil. 









Browning Machine Gun, Cal. .22, Ti with 100 Round 
(Long Rifle Ammunition) Belt, Loaded. 


<< 


: 
| 15. SHELL EXTRACTOR 
4. BARREL EXTENSION 


The barrel was built in two sections, the rifled sec- | £ m 
. . . sve ER L0G 
tion being fixed and the chamber section telescopes hash sieve cock’ $5ue-cnameer 
. . . . . / 4. CARTRIOGE BELT EXTRACTOR 
/ over the rifled section. The gun is fired in the same |S aseec wr TZ BARREL SLEEVE — 1A CARTRIDGE BELT EXTRACTOR PIN 
i manner as the caliber .30 after being loaded. When ~ . 
the trigger is pulled, the firing pin is released and the , ; os 
: —. . , Browning Machine Gun Cal. .22, T1, Showing Feed Block, 
first cartridge fired. The bolt, barrel extension and Barrel Extension, Bolt and Sub-Chamber. 
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cartridge case is carried by the sub-chamber with the 
bullet extending in the fixed portion of the barrel. 
The operating energy is obtained by the expansion of 
the gas at the end of the cartridge case over a much 
greater area than the bore of the barrel. The gas act- 
ing over this increased area reacts against the inside 
wall of the sub-chamber which forces the sub 
chamber; barrel extension and bolt to the rear. The 
return energy is supplied by the driving spring in the 
same manner as in the caliber .30 gun. 

No special cooling is required. However, water ma) 
be used, if it is desired to balance the gun to simulate 
weight conditions with the ealiber .30 gun. The rate 
of fire of this gun is approximately 550 and 600 rounds 


rear 


per minute. 


Test of Experimental Tents with 
Canvas Heads 


Sa result of the test of the experimental tents 
A with canvas heads recently concluded by the In- 


fantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, it was found 





that this canvas head was superior to the iron head on 


the present issue tent. The canvas head tent was 13 


pounds lighter than the present issue tent and suffi- 
ciently strong to withstand varied weather and exces- 


sive wear and tear conditions for a period of seven 
months. 
The Board recommended, the Chief of Infantry 
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concurring, that a tent with slight modifications 
furnished the Infantry Board for continued ser 
test. 


Test of Radio Sets, SCR-131 


<— a result of tests recently conducted by the | 
partment of Experiment, Fort Benning, Georg 
it was found that two or more radio sets of the ty 
SCR-131 cannot be operated simultaneously in 
All sets can receive at the same ti: 
but when one set is transmitting in the same shelt 
the others cannot receive. 

For efficient operation the minimum distance 
tween radio sets of this type averages 100 yards. Wit} 
skilled operators it was possible to receive messages 
at a distance of 30 yards from a transmitting set 

With normal tactical interferences and distances be 
tween units the SCR-131 sets function satisfactorily 
with a difference of 20 k.c.s. between sets. 

When the loop Antennas are in or near the same 
plane and the sets are operating on the same fre 
quencies, they must be at least 8 miles from each other 
to avoid interference, and six miles when the loop 
planes intersect at a pronounced angle. 

These tests were made as a result of suggestions con 
tained in a letter from the Chief Signal Officer to th: 
Chief of Infantry. 


same shelter. 








The Reduction of Weight of the 
Foot Soldier’s Load 


HE following letter to all Corps Area and Depart 


ment Commanders has been sent out by The Ad Bos 
jutant General: din 
** A.G.400.34 (4-11-33) Mise. (C) abl 
April 19, 1933. wel 


Questionnaire on Reduction of 


Soldier’s Load. 


Weight of Foot 


To: C.G. All Corps Areas and Departments. 

1. A study has been inaugurated by the Depart 
ment of Experiment, The Infantry School, designed 
to reduce the load carried by the Infantry soldier to 
a maximum of 45 pounds. Ideas designed to lighten 
and otherwise improve the foot soldier’s equipment : 
listed in Appendices I and II, Tentative Infant 
Drill Regulations 1932 are sought from the commis 
sioned and enlisted personnel of the Infantry. 

2. It is desired that this communication be brought 
to the attention of the officers and enlisted men of al! 
Infantry organizations under your command in order 
that worthwhile ideas and suggestions with special 
reference to the inquiries contained in paragraph 
below may be considered in connection with the afore 
said study. 

3. Questionnaire. 

a. The foot soldier’s load. 
(1) What articles are essential in combat at all! 
times ? 
(2) What articles are essential in combat only 
on certain occasions? 
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3) What articles are not essential in combat 
but demanded for health and comfort? 

Reduction in weight. 

1) What 


nated ? 


non-essential items may be elimi 


2) How may the weight of essential items be 

reduced ? 

Division of pack. 

1) What is the best method of carrying the 
part of the pack always present in com 
bat? 

(2) What is the best method for carrying the 
part of the pack removed upon going into 
action and how should it be transported? 

Designs are desired for a foot soldier’s pack 
vhich will rest firmly 
th comfort on the 
m decrease of the 


on the back and may be carried 
mareh or in combat with mini 
soldier’s efficiency. In this item 
present pack may be considered, improved or en 

tirely disregarded. 

+. It is desired that’ Commanding Officers of In 
fantry Regiments forward such replies as may be col- 
ected within their respective commands direct to The 
President, The Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, 
\ October 1, 1933. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 
Wo. F. Pearson, 
Adjutant General. 


Flashlight Dimmer 


HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, re 

cently completed a test of a flashlight dimmer for 
use in tank units. At the conclusion of the test the 
Board was of the opinion that specially manufactured 
dimming devices are both unnecessary and undesir- 
able and that cloth dimmers of appropriate thickness 
were satisfactory. The Board further recommended, 
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the 
dropped. 


Chief of Infantry concurring, that the project b 


Reel Unit 


HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
recently tested the RL-25-E1 reel unit 
This reel unit 


is considered to be much superior to 


the horse-drawn cart K1 now issued to the Brigade 
The wire cart is considered too heavy and cumbersome 





ee —— 

Reel Unit in Truck. 

and beyond the capacity of 
country work. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In 


two animals in cross 





Flashlight Dimmer Devices. 
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provided, and other minor mechanical adjustme 
made. It was further recommended that the m 
reel unit be sent to Fort Benning for test 


Helmet Lining 
P! RSUANT to a request of the Chief of Ord 


the Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgi: 








made preliminary tests of several helmet lining 

The lining known as 5-A showed the most promis 
of all those tested. It is light and strongly m: 
aluminum and smooth leather. It holds the h: 
away from the head at all points. 

This selection was purely tentative and did n 
quire standardization. Further tests will proba 
made 


Midget Truck 


HE accompanying photographs depict a po; 
midget truck with a pick-up body that is t 





tested at Fort Benning, Georgia, in the near fut 


Reel Unit Assembly. rhe weight ot the ear is about 1050 pounds 

manufacturer claims that the gas consumption is o1 
fantry concurring, that the reel unit be decreased in gallon for 40 miles, and that the cost per mile for gas 
weight and that a method of fastening to the floor be oil and tires is less than one-half a cent. 
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1. Transportation for Patrol Parallelling Line of March. 2. Machine Gun Carrier. 3. A Four Man Load. 4. Wire Com 
munication Vehicle. Radio with One Operator Can Be Carried. 
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zit—Revista Militar e Naval—September, 1932. 
(he Bolivia-Paraguayan Conflict,’’ by De Pizarro 
Loureiro. 

The conflict between the two South American re- 

blies hinges upon the interpretation placed by them 
pon the ‘‘uti possidetis’’ agreement of 1810. Bolivia 
laims de jure title, and Paraguay has a de facto title 
to the disputed territory of the Gran Chaco, although 
Paraguay asserts both with equal force in support of 
her claim. 

The origins of the conflict must be traced to the 
wrod of emancipation of South America from Span- 
isk rule. Columbia formulated the doctrine in 1819, 
that the boundaries of the new republies be deter- 
mined in eonformity with the laws of the mother 
country in foree in 1810. Since all latin republics 
assented to this principle, the author quotes the emin- 
ent Brazilian authority, Euclydes da Cunha, to the 
effect that ‘‘de facto possession, though effective and 
real, is not sufficient to establish national boundaries.’’ 

The author states, that Bolivia, which constituted 
the Royal province of Charcas, inherited the bound- 
aries assigned to it by the Spanish monarchs. These 
included all of the Chaco Borealis. Paraguay, on 
the other hand was formerly the provinee of Guayara, 
whose boundary in colonial times was marked by the 
Paraguay River. He charges, that Paraguay advanced 
her claims in the Chaco region at a time when Bolivia 
was in the throes of internal difficulties and lacked 
the necessary means of opposing Paraguayan agression. 


France—Le Revue d’Infanterie—December, 1932. 
‘Russian Ideas on the Employment of Modern 
Tanks,’’ by Lieut. Col. Mendras. 


‘*A good communist,’’ the author writes, ‘‘loves 
everything scientific or technical, everything that is 
new or bears the imprint of tomorrow. The Soviet 
military publications indicate, that the army is no 
exception to this rule.’’ It, therefore, seems natural, 
that the military authorities of Soviet Russia should 
devote much thought to mechanization, motorization 
and other modern means of warfare. 

The author presents without comments the views 
expressed by Soviet military writers on the problem 
of rapid exploitation of a successful penetration of 
a hostile front by mechanical means. They visualize 
an attack in two principal waves, the first or assault 
wave, and the second or exploiting wave which is as- 
sisted by mechanized and motorized forces operating 
against the hostile flank. Russian military writers 
believe, that modern tanks, a powerful air fleet and 
artillery permit a complete discard of attrition war- 
fare in favor of vigorous action which seeks to smash 
the entire hostile front. The following principal 
means of the attack are enumerated: 


1. Tanks with power of long range action or heavy 
artillery capable of effective action against hostile 
rear areas, command posts, artillery, reserves and 
installations. 

2. Tanks for infantry protection—Penetration of 
the hostile front and action against the enemy’s main 
line of resistance would be their principal mission. 

3. Infantry support tanks which would attack in 
close contact with the supported infantry 

4. Long range artillery for counter-battery to neu- 
tralize hostile artillery fire before and during the 
initial stages of the attack. Supporting artillery with 
the mission of neutralizing the hostile main line of 
resistance and to support the tanks during their ad- 
vance. 

6. Antiaireraft artillery. 

7. Attack aviation with the mission of attacking hos 
tile artillery and reserves, at the same time to keep 
away hostile aircraft. 

8. The Infantry, which 
against the hostile position. 


The relative blindness of the tank is deemed its 
principal weakness. The hostile artillery is its great- 
est enemy, hence it is imperative that it be neutralized. 
On the other hand, a field artillery battery protected 
by a mine field could effectively resist a company of 
Christie tanks, Soviet experts think. They estimate, 
that 200 mines (10 tons) will close a front of one 
kilometer, and that it will take two companies about 
two hours to prepare such a mine field. The estimate 
as to the number of tanks required is high. For a 
corps attacking on a front of 6 to 8 kilometers, accord- 
ing to Soviet estimates two battalions of tanks for long 
range action, one battalion for infantry protection and 
three battalions for direct support of the infantry 
would be required. 


delivers the final blow 


For effective employment of their Air Force, Soviet 
military writers advocate concentrated action in time 
as well as in space. They estimate, that one bombing 
squadron would be necessary to attack effectively 
a battalion of field artillery in position, or a regiment 
of infantry in route column. 


Close liaison between all elements of the attack is 
emphasized, hence the jump-off time of the different 
echelons must be carefully determined and coordin- 
ated. In the Soviet military conception the second 
tank wave should be timed to follow the first at an 
interval of five minutes; seven minutes should elapse 
between the jump-off of the second and third waves, 
while the infantry as the fourth wave should follow 
after a lapse of three additional minutes. This time 
schedule may have the inherent defect, that during 
the approach to the line of departure, the three tank 
echelons and their supporting artillery would have to 
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pass the infantry column, hence is liable to cause 
erewding, confusion and disorder. 


Russian military writers apparently take issue with 
the view that modern tanks permit the omission of 
artillery preparation as a means of securing the effect 
of surprise. On the contrary, it is thought that where 
hostile defence is organized in depth, artillery prepa- 
ration for an hour is indispensable in order to neu- 
tralize the enemy’s strongpoints and to insure the 
safe arrival thereat of the attacking tanks. More- 
over, they believe, that these tanks should be provided 
with special artillery support. The proper time for 
the air attack against the hostile artillery and reserves 
is, in the Russian view, the precise moment when the 
supporting artillery must lift its fire. The Soviet 
military experts believe that perfect coordination may 
be achieved by assigning to the division a definite 
objective which should include the hostile artillery 
positions, a total depth of advance of 6 to 8 kilo- 
meters. This objective the division must reach with- 
out halt or delay. 


Infantry mobility on the march and in combat, 
the Russians believe, must correspond to the striking 
power of that arm. In order to achieve that end, they 
advocate that: 

1. All infantry be motorized and that all motor 
transport be provided with protective armor; 

2. In addition to its normal and traditional com- 
ponents, the infantry regiment should include a recon- 
naissance company consisting of three sections (light 
armored car section, light tank section and a very 
light tank section) ; one company of medium armored 
cars; a chemical warfare company, aiid a motorized 
antitank battery. The battalion should include a com- 
pany of armored cars with machine guns; one com- 
pany of small tanks, and one motorized artillery bat- 
tery (consisting of an antitank section, an AA section 
and a trench mortar section) ; 

3. The combat train should consist of armored trac- 
tors, the field train of motor vehicles on three axles; 

4. The supporting artillery of the regiment should 
likewise be tractor-drawn and armored. 


GerMANY—Militir Wochenblatt—November 11, 1932. 
‘*The French Manoeuvres’’, By No. 72. 

As usual, several divisions, corps and army troops 
and air units participated in the last annual fall 
manoeuvres of the French Army. They were labeled 
“‘exercises of all arms’’, the author states, partly to 
keep away foreign military attaches and partly to mis- 
lead the public. The object of these exercises was to 
test new materiel and to determine the advantages 
which might accrue from the employment of motor- 
ized and mechanized forces in turning movements. 
Full secrecy was maintained even to the exclusion of 
press correspondents. The 15th Division comprising 
three infantry regiments was motorized for purposes 
of these exercises. In the first phase this force op- 
posed an infantry division of four regiments, while in 
the second phase it operated against a reinforced cav- 
alry division. 


May-June, 1°33 


During the first phase (Sept. 19-22) the Blue 1 t) 
Division advancing from the north reached the ars 
north of Chalons on Sept. 18. At the same time, ‘he 
2d Colonial Division assembled at Mailiy. Both d \; 
sions represented the extreme west flank of their » 
spective main forces. On the following day, Se) 
19th, the 15th Division was to cross the Marne. Moto) 
ized elements were to capture the bridges by surprise 
action and sweep aside any opposition to the crossiny 

The Red air forces located the Blue Motor Column 
and attacked it near Les Grandes Loges. Blue avia- 
tion countered by bombing Red landing fields. The 
Blue Motor Column advanced rapidly, meeting weak: 
resistance, and in four hours reached the line Germin 
on-Soudron-Vatry. In course of the afternoon the 
column pushed its advance to the vicinity of Somme. 
sous-Coole. The crossing of the Marne was effected 
under cover of darkness, the Blue commander deciding 
to detruck his division in the area Cheniers-Nuisemont- 
Eeury. On the following day, about noon, Biue at- 
lacked the Red defensive position along the line 
Poivres-Sompuis, and penetrated the first position. 
On Sept. 22, Blue heavily supported by tanks, re- 
sumed the attack making the main effort on its right, 
captured the Red first position and broke into the see- 
ond. The ease with which Blue gained success over 
the numerically superior Red infantry, in the author’s 
opinion, was surprising, and he ascribes it to great 
artillery superiority and tank support. 


During the second phase (Sept. 25-29), the motor- 
ized 15th Division (red) operated east of Chalons 
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against the Ist Cavalry Division (blue) consisting of 
two regiments and a motorized brigade. On the eve- 
ning of Sept. 25, this force reached Signy L’Abbaye, 
while the 2d Colonial Division (red) arrived at Vitry 
Le Francois. Both units represented the extreme west- 
ern flank of their repective armies, each destined to 
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ue hostile flank. On the morning, Sept. 26, the 

ized elements of the cavalry division edvanced in 

Jumns on Vitry Le Francois. At the same time, 

| Colonial Division started its march on St. Mene- 

At 8 am. advanced elements of the cavalry 

voons and armored ears) encountered weak de- 

sachments of the Red flank guard (motorized infantry 

nd dragoons portée) near Suippes. These were 

readily brushed aside and at 10 a.m. Blue reconnais- 

sance patrols reached Dampierre and Moivre, but were 

repulsed and driven back. Erroneous impressions 

reated by false reports of this action caused the Blue 

eommander to halt his column for several hours, and 

onsequently he did not reach Dampierre until too 
late to reach a favorable decision. 

On September 27, heavy fog blinded aerial obser- 
vation. Believing that he faced the entire 2d Colonial 
Division, the commander of the Blue motorized brig- 
ade decided to oceupy a defensive position along the 
line: Courtisols—Somme Vesle—Herpont, pending the 
arrival of the remainder of his division. Red developed 
in regimental assembly areas at Varimont, Poix, St. 
Mard, and Barry Le Repos. Apparently the fog pre- 
vented a Red attack against the overextended line of 
the Blue motorized brigade. The latter promptly 
began aggressive reconnaissance until relieved by 
mounted troops. With the lifting of the fog, about 
noon, undecisive frontal engagements developed. On 
the morning, September 29, the 2d Colonial Division 
launched a well-coordinated attack. Air forces on 
both sides participated in this action. At 9 a. m. the 
Blne commander launched a strong counterattack with 
his motorized brigade supported by attack aviation 
and succeeded in recapturing the heights north of 
Valmy. In this engagement, the author notes, con- 
trary to customary practice, tanks attacked without ac- 
ecompanying infantry. By way of comment, he ob- 
served, that French military leaders, conscious of 
the superior strength of the French Army, are de- 
termined to capitalize this advantage to the fullest 
extent. It is but another proof, the author adds, of 
the baselessness of French fears relative to security. 


Military Notes: In the July-August number of 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL of last year (1932) we re- 
viewed the French plan for the reorganization and 
unification of the War, Navy and Air Ministries into a 
consolidated Ministry of National Defence. That 
change, which had been developed by M. Maginot, 
was put into effect by Tardieu when he assumed the 
premiership in the French government in February. 
1932. With the advent of the Heriot cabinet, the Na- 
tional Defense Ministry disappeared, and the three 
separate ministries for the fighting services were re- 
vived. Evidently the French found that this consoli- 
dation was not productive either of economy or effici- 
ency. 


Great Brirain—The Journal of the Royal Artillery— 
October, 1932. 
‘‘A Momentous Mission,’’ by 


Col. J. H. Marshall- 


Cornwall, C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C., ete 
An interesting study of the historic mission en- 
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trusted to Lieut. Col. Hentsch of the German Great 
General Staff by General von Moltke, in the early days 
of the World War. German military historians hold 
Colonel Hentsch responsible for ordering the retire- 
ment of the German First and Second Armies from 
the Marne to the Aisne in September, 1914. The 
author takes issue with this point of view, and en- 
deavors to show that both General von Kluck and 
General von Bulow, commanders of the First and 
Second Armies respectively, had in fact decided upon 
the retirement before the arrival of Colonel Hentsch 
at their command posts. The author believes, that the 
real explanation of the ‘‘ Miracle of the Marne”’ is that 
the British Expeditionary Force turned up where it 
was not expected, opposite the gap which had de- 
veloped between von Kluck’s and von Bulow’s armies, 
and that it did so at the moment when both the 
German and French armies had fought themselves to 
a standstill. The author concludes that if Colonel 
Hentsch really did influence the commander of the 
First Army, General von Kluck, in his decision to 
withdraw, he probably saved that army from an even 
greater disaster. 


—Journal of the Royal United Service Institution— 
November, 1932. 

‘*The Development and the Future of the Fortress,’’ 
by Major General Sir H. F. Thuillier, K.C.B.,C_M.G. 
An interesting lecture delivered before the Royal 

United Service Institution upon the part played by 

fortifications in the World War with the object of 

determining whether or not it is worth while to build 
and maintain permanent fortresses for future wars. 
The author points out, that at the outbreak of the 

World War the Franco-German frontier, from Switzer- 

land to Luxemburg, a distance of about 200 miles, 

was organized for defense by both France and Ger- 
many. The French defensive system consisted of two 

‘*fortified regions’’ each comprising a group of fort- 

resses supplemented and supported by a number of 

smaller forts, field entrenchments and obstacles. The 

‘*fortified region of the Vosges’’ extended from Bel- 

fort to Epinal; the ‘‘fortified region of the Meuse 

Heights’’ extended from Toul to Verdun. Between 

these regions was an undefended gap, the Troué de 

Charmes. Between the northen fortified region and 

the Belgian frontier was a similar undefended gap, 

the Troué de Stenay. The basic idea was that the 
fortified regions would cover the mobilization and con- 
centration of the French field armies and hold up any 

German advance on those areas, while any German at- 

tempt to push through the undefended gaps would 

soon expose their flanks to the fortifications and place 
the invaders in a very unfavorable situation. The 
lecturer stressed the difference between these fortifi- 
cations, whose strength lay in the grouping of large 
fortresses and smaller forts into a connected self-sup- 
porting system covering a large area and the old time 
single fortresses built around towns. 

The Germans had similar defensive installations 
around Strasbourg and around Metz and Thionville. 

Since none of these fortifications were attacked, the 
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lecturer observed, it is impossible to tell how they 
would have withstood the fire of the type of howitzers 
used by the Germans elsewhere. Their strategic im- 
portance is, however, best evidenced by the fact, that 
the Germans decided to make their invasion of France 
through Belgium because they believed that the French 
fortifications would cause such delays and difficulties 
as to preclude a swift decision. 

General Thuillier estimates the approximate total 
eost of the French defences of the Vosges and the 
Meuse at about £16,000,000, an average of £400,000 a 
year for forty years, or the equivalent to the cost of 
three or four days of actual warfare. He compares 
this with the cost of battleships from seven to eight 
million pounds sterling having a life of twelve to 
fifteen years. He stresses the fact that the strategic 
effect of these fortifications was largely psychological. 
Their existence produced a certain idea as to their 
strength, yet it is impossible to say now whether this 
idea was true or false. The Belgian fortresses of Liége, 
Namur, Antwerp withstood the German attack for 
only a few days. Maubeuge, the only French fortress 
attacked in 1914, fared no better. Verdun differed 
from these, since it was never isolated or subject to 
all around investment. General Thuillier aptly calls 
it a strong bastion in a long battle line. Moreover, by 
the time the Germans began their operations against 
Verdun, in 1916, France had lost faith in permanent 
fortifications and had placed her main reliance upon 
field fortifications, several miles in front of the old 
fortress. The Germans succeeded in taking Fort 
Douaumont, but the operation as a whole proved one 
of the costliest of failures of German arms. 

Among the fortresses of the East, only Przemysl, 
Novo-Georgievsk and Kovno sustained attacks of im- 
portance. The first of these, as will be remembered 
held out for quite some time, finally surrendered when 
its supplies were completely exhausted and relief was 
not in sight. 

The lecturer found that the average length of the 
twenty-five principal sieges during 1702-1713 was 
thirty-four days. They might have been prolonged 
had the defending garrison held out to the last. Con- 
ditions and the customs of the day, the small size and 
restricted mobility of armies, the hope of receiving 
substantial reinforcements practically nil, favored 
capitulation with the honors of war before the final 
assault. It enabled the beleuguered garrison to with- 
draw from the fortress, hence this was considered less 
of a calamity than the total loss of the command which 
would inevitably have resulted had they resisted to the 
last. It was Napoleon who first ineuleated the idea 
that a fortress must hold out to the last man. 

The development of modern weapons opened a new 
phase in the matter of siege operations. They enor- 
mously increased the tactical strength of the defensive. 
General Thuillier finds, that the most successful de- 
fences of this period were those of the second half of 
the XIX Century, and that the worst were those of 
the World War. He believes that there is nothing that 
permanent defences have done during this period that 
has not been done, and generally better done by field 
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fortifications. He assigns as one reason for his opi: 
the fact that the pre-war type of fortress embod «| 
gross tactical defects. These fortresses were as a ) 
very large and conspicuous; they contained infan ry 
as well as all types of artillery; they lacked the 
vantage conferred by organization in depth, and +) »y 
were nearly always sited on commanding grow. 
hence capture gave to the attacker valuable observa: oy 
and command over the interior. Moreover, they af 
forded the enemy an opportunity to concentrate from 
dispersed artillery positions an overwhelming fire upoy 
each fort in succession. Another reason for his ad- 
verse opinion is the fact, that fortresses soon become 
obsolete hence failure in the face of modern weapons 
was inevitable. 

The lecturer concluded his address by expressing the 
belief that modern conditions dictate the necessity of 
organizing the defence in depth. This depth will have 
to be so great that all-around defence on the lines of 
the old ring fortress is no longer practicable. Moreover. 
the area required by modern defence is so great, that 
it requires an army to defend it. It is unthinkable, he 
states, to allow so large a force to be invested and 
isolated, and to be deprived of its mobility. He be- 
lieves that permanent defences in the future will take 
the form of large defensive regions, organized in depth 
on the line of defensive zones developed during the 
World War. Such fortified regions may serve: first, 
as pivots on which field armies can operate, as were 
Verdun and Ypres; second, as a barrier similar to the 
fortified regions of the Franco-German frontier, or 
third, to bar a line of advance which cannot be readily 
turned or passed by. The defending garrison will con- 
sist of formations of the field army and not of static 
fortress troops of lower physical category or inferior 
training. 

In conclusion, General Thuillier observes, that the 
employment of mechanized formations of considerable 
size may have some effect upon the question of fortifi- 
cations, but he disagrees with those, who voice the 
opinion, that the development of mechanized forces 
will render defensive works unnecessary. On the con- 
trary, he strongly believes that the more mobile the 
enemy’s forces, the greater will be the necessity to 
defend important localities by means of defensive 
works. A study to determine the best type of defence 
for this purpose, he states, has not yet been under- 
taken, but he thinks it might take us back to a modified 
form of the ring fortress. This, however, he believes, 
will be a small place, defensible by a battalion or 
brigade (regiment), not intended for prolonged re- 
sistance, but proof against a raiding force with 
armored vehicles. 


—The Army, Navy and Air Force Gazette—Mareh 2. 
1933. 

“The Fighting Value of The Chinese Soldier’’, by 
Brigadier General C. D. Bruce, C. B. E. 


Estimating China’s total foree now under arms at 
between two and three millions, the author believes. 
that the Chinese Republic has the potential human re- 
sources for raising armies beside which the forces of 
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other power or even two powers would pale into 
onificance. As to the soldierly qualities of the 
1aman, the author points out that the ‘‘Chinese 
‘iment’’ at the time of the Boxer Rebellion demon- 
ted conclusively that the Chinese soldier efficiently 
by Europeans is second to no other Oriental troops. 
+ the same time, the Empress Dowager’s troops also 
proved their mettle in actions against European troops. 
.mong the chief assets possessed by the properly dis- 
ciplined Chinese soldier, the author names his quite 
usual marching powers; his ability to live almost 
solely on rice with the consequent reduction of trans- 
port requirements to an absolute minimum, the ab- 
senee of drunkenness, and the capacity of the northern 
troops to stand almost any kind of weather. China’s 
weakness, the author points out, is her lack of leaders. 
Japanese leaders are trained in the sternest school of 
self-denial, of Samurai faith and patriotism such as 
the Chinese leaders have never known. Last, but not 
least, is the trained staff which is indispensable to the 
eonduet of modern war. China’s armies neither have 
such a staff, nor is it within measurable distance of 
being created. 


Inpia—The Journal of the United States Service Insti- 
tution of India—January, 1933. 

“The New Imperialism in Eastern Asia,’’ by Major 
B. R. Mullaly, 10th Gurkha Rifles. 





The underlying motives of Japanese action in 
Manchuria, the author writes, are still in many quart- 
ers imperfectly understood. He believes that the issue 
has been clouded by talk of oppression of a weak 
power by a stronger, and of an Imperialistic Milita- 
rism, which seized the world economic crisis as a favor- 
able opportunity to further its sinister ends. In his 
opinion, the plain facts of strategic and economic 
necessity have been overlooked. The author dismisses 
as a myth the designs against the Philippines, Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, frequently attributed to Japan. 
Although over-population is Japan’s greatest prob- 
lem, the author does not believe it incapable of solu- 
tion without resort to the desperate expedient of 
territorial expansion. If such plans were even seri- 
ously entertained by Japan, the author finds ample 
evidence of it having been abandoned in favor of in- 
dustrial expansion. Industries, however, require raw 
materials, and Japan is lacking in many of the es- 
sentials required by her rapidly expanding industries. 
Japanese policy in Manchuria is prompted in part by 
this search for raw materials. The menace of Soviet 
Russia is another motive behind this policy. 

The Japanese fervently believe in the righteousness 
of their course, the author states, and they regard 
their country as the only bulwark against Bolshevism 
in the Far East. She cannot understand American 
and European attitude in view of all that the Powers 
have suffered at the hands of China for years. By 
forestalling Russia in Manchuria, Japan feels she is 
serving the true interests of civilization. They be- 
lieve, that a peaceful well-governed Manchuria will 
not only provide u check on the flow of poison which 
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is being poured into China, but will also prevent its 
spread throughout the Pacific and beyond. 

Tracing the policy of imperialism of Tsarist Russia, 
which was prompted by the need for ice-free outlets 
to the sea, and the consequent development of the 
Russian sphere of influence in Mongolia, the author 
shows that Soviet Russia not only continued the Tsar- 
ist policy, but by efficient organization sueceeded in 
adding Outer Mongolia to the wall of sovietized states, 
which she has built up along her Asian borders. 
Chinese Turkestan, farther to the west, is another 
great territory within the Soviet program of develop- 
ment. The vast natural resources of that region, ac- 
cording to the author, are to be exploited and made 
to serve the ends of the new Russian Imperialism. 
Whether or not Soviet Russia will sueceed in Turke- 
stan, as she did in Outer Mongolia, remains to be seen. 
Its importance to British interests and to China, the 
author observes, needs no emphasis. 

Blocked by Japan in Manchuria, Russia transferred 
her attention to Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan, and 
it is there, the author believes, that she is making her 
preparations for the next stage in that march to the 
south, which was the keynote of Tsarist Imperialism, 
and which is the inevitable manifestation of the new 
imperialism of Soviet Russia. The author quotes the 
socialist Bertrand Russell’s book, ‘‘The Problem of 
China,’’ to the effect, that ‘‘the Asiatic expansion of 
Bolshevik influence is * * * but a continuation of the 
traditional Russian policy, carried on by men * * * 
more intelligent, and less corrupt than the officials 
of the Tsar’s regime * * *.’’ The added object of this 
expansion, the author points out, is to provide a jump- 
ing-off ground for a better dissemination of the Bol- 
shevistie tenets in the countries beyond. 

Under the circumstances, the author concludes, 
Japan’s determination to keep Bolshevism at arm’s 
length from her shores is not at all extraordinary. It 
is useless, he observes, to evade the fact that Manchuria 
must be either Russian or Japanese. Russia, once 
established in that troubled province, would be in a 
favorable position to carry on her intensive campaign 
aimed at the disruption of China, and it would better 
enable her to exploit Japanese labor troubles which 
are in inevitable concomitants of intensified indus- 
trialization. 

In the author’s opinion, Japan has, by her deter- 
mined action in Manchuria, delivered a_ well-timed 
blow at the new imperialism in Eastern Asia. 


JuaosLavia—Peshadiski Glasnik—July, August, Sep- 

tember, 1932. 

“The Military Orator,’’ by Lieut. Col. Svetozar C. 

Popovitch. 

Citing Napoleon’s farewell address to his Old Guard, 
and other addresses by famous military leaders, the 
author gives expression to the belief, that the military 
orator still is indispensable, and he points out that 
the World War presented numerous occasions when 
commanders were able to influence the outcome of an 
action by an appropriately worded appeal to their 
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command. He recommends the. cultivation of the art 
of oratory to all officers. 


—Ratnik—November, 1932. 
** Casualties of Serbia in the Wars of 1912-18’’, by Col. 

Mita Petrovich, Med. Corps. 

Serbia, with a population of six million, according 
to the author, called to the colors in connection with 
the two Balkan wars and the World War not less than 
2,784,000 men of whom 1,250,000 made the supreme 
sacrifice. The casualties in the first Balkan war 
amounted to 39,000 of whom 5,000 were kiked in ae- 
tion; 16,000 more died as the result of wounds or dis- 
ease. In the second Balkan war 9,000 were killed in 
batile, 5,000 were victims of the Cholera. The num- 
ber wounded amounted to 36,000. The World War 
casualties reached the staggering total of 1,213,000 of 
whom 52,000 were killed in action, and 807,000 died 
of wounds or disease. The retreat from Serbia in 
1915, cost 138,000 lives, and 306,000 died in Albania. 
630,000 deaths are credited by the author to the civil 
population. 

The author gives evidence of great familiarity with 
American journalistic methods, and a flare for the 
sensational. He calculates that, in the three wars, 
Serbia sacrificed 7,800,000 liters of blood, which he 
States is the equivalent of the load of a freight train 
4 kilometers long, consisting of 780 cars of 10-ton 
(metric) capacity. 


Spain—Revista de Estudios Militares—November, 1932. 
“The Soviet Army As I Saw It,’’ by Enrique Diaz. 


An interesting account of personal observations of 
the Soviet army made by the author within the year. 
He emphasizes the fact that Soviet Russia is a dic- 
tatorship in the fullest sense of the word, and that 
army bears the imprint of that system which is based 
upon absolute control and discipline. The author states 
that discipline in the Soviet army is absolute and 
implicit. He refutes as a myth the oft repeated allega- 
tion that there exists no distinction of rank in the 
Soviet army. The term ‘‘tevarish’’ (comrade) has com- 
pletely disappeared from the Bolshevik form of ad- 
dress. The salute is obligatory within the barracks 
compound and upon all official occasions. Members of 
the same regiment salute at all times, superiors and 
subordinates doing so simultaneously. 

The author writes that military horseshows are as 
brilliant social affairs as they were in the days of the 
Tsars. He notes that on one of these occasions he 
saw General Budeny, famous cavalry leader of the 
Soviet army, wearing numerous decorations, descend 
to the arena accompanied by officers of his staff, to 
felicitate the prize winners while the military band 
intoned the IJnternationale, Soviet Russia’s official 
anthem. The scene, the author adds, was strangely 
reminiscent of another day. 

The author comments upon the close relationship 
that exists between soldier and worker, between fac- 
tory and barracks. It imposes upon the Soviet army 
a social character that differentiates it from all other 
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armies. Russia is pervaded by a military spirit, the 
author states, that is unknown in any other cour try 
‘‘Everything is dictatorized, disciplined, subjecte 
the unquestionable and unquestioned will of the +o, 
ernment,’’ the author writes. ‘‘Everything is )j| 
tarized, the army, the police with its military forma. 
tions (O, G. P. U. or Teheka), the factories and iy; 
organizations for both sexes.’’ ‘‘Ossoaviachim’’ is on 
of these militarized civilian organizations for the pro- 
motion of military aviation and chemical warfare. |; 
carries upon its rolls millions of members, males and 
females. 


—Revista de Estudios Militares—January, 1933. 
‘*Military Expenses of France,’’ by Anonymous. 


An analysis of data compiled by the Spanish Gen. 
eral Staff on the subject of French military appropria- 
tions. The calculations are based upon the 1930 valua- 
tion of the French gold frane. On a comparative 
basis, appropriations for the land forces, expressed 
in millions of franes, were as follows: 


Year Homeland Colonies Totals 
1913 . 2G . 6.380 1.965 8.345 
eo eee 4.600 2.296 6.896 
BE ne ce Soe maad 4.200 2.213 6.413 
BE, xcvuk See tes 5.050 2.499 7.594 


The analyst observes that while the military ex- 
penses for the homeland have been reduced by 21% 
compared with the 1913 appropriations, those for the 
colonial establishment show an increase of 27%. The 
sharp reduction shown for 1922 and 1927, the author 
attributes to economies effected by the use of reserv: 
supplies, retrenchments on repair and maintenance of 
buildings and installations, and a pay schedule to all 
ranks materially reduced by the devaluation of the 
goid frane. On the other hand, the increase shown 
between 1927 and 1930, the author believes, was due 
to the necessity of replenishing reserve supplies, and 
the readjustment of salaries to the actual cost of liv- 
ing. As to colonial troops, the author states increased 
appropriations were caused partly by the increased 
cost of supplies, and partly by an actual increase in 
the authorized strength of the colonial army. Re- 
duction of the term of service with the colors and 
needs of the newly occupied territories necessitated a 
corresponding increase in the strength of the colonial 
establishment. 

The naval appropriations of France for the same 
years, in millions of 1930 gold franes were as follows: 


eer ye ree 3.070 
0 eee 1.350 
DEE Sdwies ah a0 04 Ce'ds0,0 is 2.315 
es Sieks Vadis vlan setae 3.015 


The sharp reduction in naval expenditures in the 
immediate post-war period the author attributes to the 
heavy losses suffered by France during the war, and 
her omission to provide for necessary replacements 
until 1924. Although the total tonnage of the French 
Navy in 1930 was approximately 160,000 below that 
of 1913, the respective appropriations were nearly the 
same. This was due to the construction of the new 
battlecruiser ‘‘Dunquerque,’’ first of her class of two 

(Continued on page 237) 
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| REGULAR ARMY NOTES | 


The Infantry School — 


'NHE eivie consciousness of Fort Benning and the 
i instant readiness of its personnel to heed the eall- 
- of suffering humanity were vividly demonstrated 

the presentation of $1000 to the $100,000 Georgia 
fall building fund, which is now being raised by 

Georgians to erect a unit of the Warm Springs 
sundation as a tribute to the active interest of Presi- 
ent Franklin D. Roosevelt in the philanthropic work 
vhich has been carried on for a number of years at 

Warm Springs for the relief of crippled children. 
Fort Benning is one of the first Georgia communi- 

ties to subseribe to the Warm Springs project, and 
the check, which was sent by Major General Camp- 
ell King, commandant of The Infantry School, repre 
sents a contribution from every officer, warrant officer, 
army nurse, and enlisted man of The Infantry School 
garrison, each of whom annually donates one day’s 
pay to the Community Chest Fund for the promotion 
of welfare work. 

A few days after General King had dispatched the 
check to the committee, he received a warm letter of 
thanks and appreciation from Mr. Roosevelt, in which 
the President expressed his personal appreciation of 
the interest which the Fort Benning garrison has dis 
played in the Georgia Hall project: 

Mr. Roosevelt’s letter was as follows: 
‘‘White House, Washington. 

My Dear General King: 

I have just learned of the fine contribution which 
the officers and enlisted men at Fort Benning have 
made towards the building of Georgia Hall. Will you 
please express to them for me my very deep apprecia- 
tion, not only for the contribution, but for the friendly 
thought which promoted it. 

I do hope to see you all when I am next at Warm 
Springs. 


April 7% 1933. 


Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROoSEVELT.”’ 


Although they are separated by some forty miles 
distance, the communities of Fort Benning and Warm 
Springs are no strangers to each other. Several times 
Fort Benning has entertained parties of crippled 
children and other patients from the famous Georgia 
resort, and President Roosevelt himself has been a guest 
of The Infantry School garrison on a similar occasion. 
Fort Benning has also furnished entertainment to the 
patients at Warm Springs by sending speakers, en- 
tertainers, and groups of athletes of the garrison to 
the health resort. 

Training films illustrating the operations of the 
battalion and regimental communications systems in 
attack, and the supply system of an infantry regiment 

















Left: Individual winners, 29th Infantry Regimental Swimming 


Meet. Right: One of the 29th’s Divers. 


in defense, including the feeding of men and issue of 
ammunition, are being made at the Infantry School, 
by Captain Frederick W. Hoorn, of the Signal Corps 
Photographie Laboratory, Washington, D. C 


‘3rd Brigade Ceremonies 
Q* MARCH 6, 1933, in compliance with a general 


order from Headquarters 3rd Brigade, a brigade 
ceremony was held for the presentation of the How- 
land Trophy to the 23rd Infantry, Colonel A. T 
shine, Commanding. 

The trophy is the gift of the 3rd Brigade 
mander, Brigadier General Charles R. Howland and 
is competed for annually, this being the first year of 
competition, by the 9th Infantry and 23rd Infantry 
regiments, stationed at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 

The competition embraced the regimental qualifica 
tion and regimental average score of all weapons (ex 


Oven 


Com 





Pictured above is the regimental commander and staff with 
the Howland Trophy taken after the ceremony. From left to 
right: Lieut. Colonel J. A. McAndrew, Executive; Captain Karl 
E. Henion, Plans and Training Officer; Colonel A. T. Ovenshine, 
Regimental Commander; Captain W. L. Mays, Supply Officer; 
ist Lieut., Burns Beall, Adjutant. 


cept average score for pistol marksmanship) ; comba 
proficiency tests of rifle companies, machine gun com- 
panies and howitzer platoon’and towed target firing 
of rifle and machine gun companies 
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The final score was: 
23d Infantry 1392.4 Points. 
9th Infantry 1371.9 Points. 
The final tabulation showed the very remarkable 
record that the following five companies of the 23rd 
Infantry qualified 100% of those required to take the 
course in all weapons of the rifle company i.e. rifle. 
bayonet, automatic rifle and pistol: 
Company B, 23rd Infantry 
Captain Gerald B. Devore, Commanding 





CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD. 


Corporal James Lanier’s Squad of Company F, 8th Infantry 
(Fort Moultrie) 


Company C, 23rd Infantry 

Ist Lt. Rinaldo Van Brunt, Commanding 
Company E, 23rd Infantry 

Captain Eugene H. Tilton, Commanding 
Company G, 23rd Infantry 

No continuity of Command 

2nd Lt. Peter O. Ward, assigned during match 

2nd Lt. Maynard Levenick, assigned during match 
Company K, 23rd Infantry 

Ist Lt. Merson L. Skinner, Commanding 

The company guidons are authorized to wear a 
streamer for the period of one year in recognition of 
the record. 


21st Brigade and Pay for 
Marksmanship 
By Captain Nicholas Szilagyi, 21st Brigade, 
Erecutwe Officer 


HE shooting team of Company L, 12th Infantry, 

field Barracks, T. H., completed record practice 
(rifle) on April 22, 1933, and has this to say: ‘‘Our 
job is command and communications; we handle the 
rifle not more than six weeks in a training year but if 
there is any doubt of our ability to handle the rifle 
when it comes to shooting please glance at these 
scores : 


Edwards, William J. ..... Supply Sergeant To 
Gebhart, Mark M. ..Top Draftsman ........ 323 
Smith, George D. .. a wih ee ae ade — 
Games, Chester E. ........ Message Center Chief .. 319 
Faluba, Steve .Tel SWB Operator jibave mae 
Mareum, Levi L. SE Sadvesse ews af 318 
Hauser, George .Company Clerk .......... 316 
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Chauffeur ‘ 

Radio See. Chief 
Messenger ....... 
JY a To Sdads eta 
Transportation See. Chief 


Ball, Carl L. 

Adams, Atlas O. 
Handberg, Roge 
Krafty, Dominic R. .. 
Townsend, William E 
Brown, Maurice  nAdanyesaas 
Nance, Clem A. ......Communications Chief 
Rinkenberger, Edward G Clerk, Headquarters 
Holt, George L Radio Operator 

Mitchell, Charles H. Stenographer ......... 
Mills, Bunn R , ee Radio Operator 

Reiter, Bryant W. ........ Tel SWB Operator 
Sheffer, John C. ee Ul 
Hogencamp, John L EE dccsctoenes 
Howe, Maurice J. ........ Mounted Orderly 

Van Pelt, Frank Sergeant Major E 
Holt, Floyd W. ..... JRE dc knaW as ona 
Rash, Roberts L. . .Stable Orderly 

Hoffman, William R. . Wire Section Chief 
Myers, Albert I. Mounted Messenger 


Twenty-seven men fired the course. Average Score 
lst Lieutenant E. W. Gruhn, Communication Officer, had char 
of Marksmanship Training. 

The Brigade Headquarters Company is allowed 
pay: 

Expert-riflemen ielp bare SUAEREREMOS 3 
Sharpshooters , : ia 

Something must be wrong with our system wh« 
men with score of 313 and above are not entitled 
draw a cent for qualification. 

The Commanding General, 21st Brigade (Brigadi: 
General John F. Madden) has submitted to the Wa 
Department several plans to replace the present wi 
satisfactory method of distributing the allotted funds 
for qualification in arms. 


The plans he has submitted are practical, are based 
upon the actual scores made by the units of the 21st 
Brigade, in 1932, and the funds involved are withi 
those allotted. 

The adoption of any one of his plans by the Wa 





Signal Corps Photo 
CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD. 


Corporal William C. Holbergs Squad of Company E, 
30th Infantry (Presidio of San Francisco) 


Department would be weleomed by all riflemen whose 
scores entitled them to qualification pay but who fail 
to draw it under the present method of distribution. 

Some of the plans submitted by General Madden 
included : 

That payment for excellence in Rifle Marksmanship 
be made on basis of fixed amount for each point made 
and an additional fixed amount for bullseye hits. 
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classification for pay remain as at present but 
he allotted funds be divided so that all who 
as Expert-riflemen, or Sharpshooters, receive 
ortional share of the money that is allotted; or 
ree classifications, i.e., Expert-riflemen, Sharp 
rs, and Marksman, be considered for payment 
mount of funds available to be so distributed 
each Expert-rifleman, Sharpshooter, and Marks 
would be paid in a ratio of 5:3 :2. (At present 
Sharpshooters and all Marksman receive no pay 
soever, for qualification). That the money 
ted for Expert-riflemen and Sharpshooters be paid 
who qualify as such on a graduated scale within 
elass (Expert--riflemen and Sharpshooters) ac 
ng to relative scores; or that three classifications 
onsidered for pay (Expert-riflemen, Sharpshoot- 
and Marksman) that pay be graduated within each 
; according to relative scores, 


Service Companies that Are Basket- 
ball Champions 
LETTER from Tientsin reports that, strange as 
LX it may seem, it is the Service Company which won 
the regimental and post championship in basketball 
nd came through the season without a defeat. Of 
ourse, service companies have an organization that 
does not always favor their success in athletics. By 
coincidence the same mail brought a photograph 
the regimental basketball champions of the 30th 
Infantry, and again it was the Service Company. 


45th Infantry Pack Frame for Fire 
Control Instruments of the Machine 
Gun Company 
By Major E. M. Almond, 45th Infantry 
REQUENTLY, the fire control instruments of the 
Machine Gun Company, when needed, are to be 
found, along with extra ammunition and other com- 
bat supplies, loaded in the combat wagon in rear of 
the column (or elsewhere 


It seems desirable to pro- 
vide some means for transporting this equipment so 
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that it is readily available to the company reconnais 
sance personnel and that it is so transported as to 
permit of its accompanying this personnel to the vari 
ous localities to be reconnoitered at the speed (walk 
or trot) at which the reconnaissance is to be made. 

The foregoing particularly applies to units which 
are equipped with pack-animal transportation. Re 
cent tests in both the Philippine Division and the 11th 
and 25th Infantry Regiments in the United 
have shown conclusively that movement of 
equipment by the pack-animal 
Pack Saddle is used) presents no 
ever; even with comparatively 
therefore Fire Control equipment transported on a 
pack mule, even in a unit equipped with carts for its 
guns and ammunition, should be of distinct advantage 
from the standpoint of mobility 

With the foregoing in view the officers and men of 
the 3d Bn., 45th Inf. (PS very 
successful type of hanger frame which, when attached 
to the Phillips’ Pack Saddle, not only 
range finder and aiming circle (with tripod) but 
4 extra 1,000 rds.) of ball ammunition and 
two light field rolls for officers of the Machine Gun 
Company headquarters. 


States, 
combat 
Phillips’ 
difficulties what- 
untrained personnel ; 


when the 


have developed a 


transports a 


also 


boxes 


The accompanying photographs illustrate the load 
and the details of constructing the frame 
The detailed loading is as follows 
NEAR SIDE 
a. Article Weight 

1 Range Finder 1 Ibs 
(less tripod head 

2 Ammunition boxes 42 lbs 

1 Officer roll . A 13-% 

1 Water Bucket, Canvas 3-% 

. Se ee ecu a 3-14 

2 Extra shoes I-1y 

1 Grooming lib 
Total Wt. S8-'o Ibs 

OFF SIDI 
b. Article W eight 

1 Plane Table, comp 9-4 Ibs 

1 Aiming Circle 18-%4 lbs 

2 Ammunition boxes 42 lbs. 

1 Range Finder tripod head } lbs 

1 Officer Roll 13-14 Ibs 
Total Wt. el) lbs 





Left: 





Basketball Team of Service Company, 15th Infantry. Right: 


Basketball Team of Service Company, 30th Infantry. 
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Above: Left—Near Side View, Equipment Weight 86 pounds; Right—Off Side, Equipment Weight 88% pounds. 


Below: 


TOP LOAD 


Grain bag 1S | 
d. Grand Total 

Near Side .. . 88-46 lbs. 

Off Side caceemaee ; ; = 86 Ibs. 

Top Load mA 18 lbs. 

Saddle, Pack ny ee 77 lbs. 


Total Wt. 269-% Ibs. 


Any portion of the load (secured by means of straps 
at A, 
the remainder of the pack load. 


B, or C) ean be detached without disturbing 
Due regard, of course, 
must be had for maintaining approximately equal 
weights on both sides of the pack animal. 

The construction of the frame is simple and inex- 
pensive; a qualified blacksmith can perform the labor 
and construct two of these frames (one for each side) 
in from six to ten hours. The material consists of the 
following : 

(a) 30 feet strap iron at 244 cents per linear foot. 

(b) 28 D-Rings (14 for each frame 
Total cost should not exceed $1.00 


Diagram of Frame for Instrument Mule (Off Side) 


Wins Competition 
The shooting team vf Company L, 12th Infantry, 
commanded by Ist Lieutenant Bruce W. Bidwell, won 
the annual Fort Washington four-man rifle competi 





Left to right: Cpl. Carl Ericson, Pvt. ist Cl. Graham Hun- 
sacker, Pvt. ist Cl. Bennie Beverly, and Sgt. Homer L. Allegree. 


tion. The team averaged 325.5 points over the record 
course with Corporal Ericson, ex-member of the U. § 
Infantry Team, turning in the remarkable score of 335 
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Chief of the Militia Bureau’s Indoor 
Rifle Team Match 


rue team of Company C, 153rd Infantry, Arkansas 
| National Guard, won the Chief of Militia Bureau’s 
Indoor Rifle Team Match for 1933, with the phenom- 
enal score of 2,879 points. They have been awarded 

National Championship together with 12 silver 
medals, one for each shooting member of the team and 
ne for the team captain and coach. 

The detailed score at the several positions is given 
below in order that the whole service may appreciate 
the wonderful scores made by the men who composed 
the team. 


Kneeling & 


Name Prone Sitting Standing Total 
Lueas, Andy, Sgt. 98 98 98 294 
Dixon, Robert H., Sgt. 98 99 98 295 
Vick, William J., Sgt. 97 98 97 292 
Beaty, Lafayette, Sgt. 100 98 99 297 
Hildebrand, Arl, Sgt. 99 91 93 283 
Bowen, Floyd L., Corp. 100 96 99 295 
Whitemarsh, Burrel, Corp. 81 76 93 250 
Dampf, Harlie, J., Pvt. lel 99 98 97 294 
Hildebrand, Jimmie T., Pvt. 100 95 93 288 
Wells, Garland B., Pvt. 97 96 98 291 

969 945 965 2879 
Team Captain: lst Lt. Ceral P. Munn 
Team Coach: 2nd Lt. James C. Williams, 
This match was fired in 38 States of the Union. The 


team making the high score is designated as National 
Champion and the team making the high seore in 
each State is denominated the State Champion. The 
ten high State champion teams for this year are listed 
below, together with the scores made by each: 


Relative 








Standing Unit State Score 
1 Co. G, 166th Infantry Ohio 2829 
2 Co. L, 167th Infantry Alabama 2829 
3 Co. F, 155th Infantry Mississippi 2795 
4 Co. I, 135th Infantry Minnesota 2779 
5 Co. I,116th Infantry Virginia 2763 
6 161st Motor Trans. Co. Washington 2736 
7 Co. K,131st Infantry Illinois 2720 
8 Btry. F, 250th Coast Arty. California 2719 
9 Tr. B, 114th Cavalry Kansas 2708 
10 Co. G,163rd Infantry Montana 2697 


Each member of the State teams, together with the 
team captain and team coach are awarded a bronze 
medal. 

The handsome trophy awarded for this match is now 
in the hands of Co. F, 116th Engineers, Idaho National 
Guard, which outfit won it last year. It will now go 
to the Arkansas team to be held by them until next 
year’s match has been fired and announced to the 
service. 


National Marksmanship Trophy 
) pene sey Guard units of 23 States have been 


awarded the Nationai Marksmanship Trophy for 


excellence in this military activity over the target 
practice season of 1932. 

This trophy is awarded annually by the War De 
partment to the company, troop, or battery of the 
National Guard in each State that attains the high 
est figure of merit in its record practice with the 
rifle. All units armed with the rifle and authorized 
to fire a qualification course with that weapon are 


eligible to compete. 

The figure of merit is calculated by multiplying the 
number of Expert Riflemen by 100, the sharpshooters 
by 85, and marksmen by 75. The total of this is then 
divided by the maintenance or actual strength of the 
company, which ever is the greater. There is also a 
limitation imposed in that the trophy is not awarded 
to any unit unless at least 30 pereent of the actual 
strength qualify. 

The winning units this year are: 

Maine, Battery Bb, 240th C.A.; Massachusetts, Hq. 
Co., 3rd Bn., 18lst Inf: Rhode Island, Battery E, 
243rd C.A.; New Jersey, Troop B, 102nd Cav., also won 
from 1927 to date inclusive; New York, Company K, 
108th Inf., also won in 1931; Porto Rico, Co. B, 296th 
Inf; Virginia, Hq. Co. 2nd Bn., 116th Inf., also won 
in 1929, 1930 and 1931; Louisiana, Co. E, 156th Inf. ; 
also won in 1931; Mississippi, Co. A, 155th Inf., also 
won in 1929, ’30 and °31; Ohio, Co. B, 148th Inf.; 
Illinois, Co. A, 129th Inf.; Arkansas, Co. G, 153rd Inf. ; 
Missouri, Co. I, 150th Inf.; Nebraska, Co. C, 134th Inf. ; 
also won in 1931; South Dakota, Co. B, 109th Eng 
also won in 1930; Colorado, Co. F, 157th Inf., also won 
in 1930 and 1931; Oklahoma, Hq. Co., 3rd Bn., 180th 
Inf.; Texas, Co. L, 143rd Inf.; also won in 1931, Cali 
fornia, Co. F, 185th Inf.; Idaho, Co. E, 116th Eng. ; 
Montana, Co. G, 163rd Inf., also won in 1931; Oregon 
Co. B, 186th Inf., also won in 1931; and Wyoming, 
Tr. A. 115th Cav. 

Accompanying the trophy there is a certificate oi 
award signed by the Assistant Secretary of War and 
the Chief of the Militia Bureau. The trophy remains 
in the hands of the winning unit for a year or until 
it is awarded another unit in the State. 


Pay of National Guard 
| pages in the Army Appropriation Bill for the 


fiscal year 1934, which becomes effective on July 1, 
there is a provision directed at those officers and en 
listed men of the National Guard who are on two of 
Uncle Sam’s payrolls. The provision prohibits any ol 
the funds made available by the Act being used for 
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pay, allowances, traveling or other expenses of any 
officer or enlisted man of the National Guard who may 
be drawing a pension, disability allowance, disability 
compensation or retired pay from the Government of 
the United States. The measure provides further that 
the prohibition shall not extend to officers and enlisted 
men who are included in the above categories who sur- 
render their compensation for the period of their 


COLLAPSIBLE 
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A command post truck developed by the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania. Walls are also provided which permit the whole 
outfit to be inclosed in canvas. 


service in the National Guard. The funds involved in 
the provision include a wide range; armory drill pay : 

field training pay ; payment of individuals for trans 
portation to and from field training camps; expenses 
and pay of officers and enlisted men who may be in 
jured during field training and who are entitled to 
medical treatment and pay under certain circumstances 
under the law; the pay of animal caretakers, materie! 
caretakers and automobile mechanies; and target range 
caretakers. 

This means that officers and enlisted men of the 
National Guard who are drawing any of the compen 
sations enumerated will have to decide upon the pay 
they will take, that is whether they will terminate 
their National Guard status or whether they will sur 
render the compensation they are receiving from the 
Government. They cannot continue to draw compen 
sation and stay in the National Guard on a non-pa) 
basis, for it is against the policy of the Governmen 
to accept the services of an individual without pay, 
when pay for his services is provided for by law. This 
policy has been modified in order to take care of 
present Adjutants General, but it is so provided in 
the law as will be shown later. 

Those officers who are on the Emergency Officers’ 
Retired List, but who draw no pay from the Govern- 
ment will not be affected by the law for they are re 
ceiving nothing and hence cannot surrender some 
thing they do not have. 

One of the questions that arises in connection with 
the practical application of the law is as to just how 
the surrender of pension, compensation or retired pay 
is to be effected by those officers and enlisted men who 
elect to surrender it and remain in the National Guard. 
The law as enacted applies only to the fiscal year 1934, 
but it is to be expected that it will be repeated in 
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future appropriation bills. If officers and en! 
men surrender their compensation for the year, 
will be the process of having it restored in case 
sever their connection with the National Guard? Ac. jiy 
by making such a surrender do they lose any richts 
to future pension or compensation? These are qes 
tions that affect a large number of men who a 
the Guard. 


at 


The law specifically provides that those present Si ate 
Adjutants General who may be drawing emolun 
from the Government, may continue in a fede: 
recognized status without pay. 

The application of this law will require great 
on the part of State authorities and all unit and o1 
ization commanders who certify payrolls. If an of 
or enlisted man who is drawing compensation is 
National Guard pay on one of these certified pa) 
rolls, the amount most certainly will be held agains 
the officer making the certificate and he will eventua 
have to refund the amount to the Government 





Medical Treatment at Camps 


HE problem of reducing the expenditures 

medical attention at field training camps has bee: 
put up squarely to the state authorities by the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau. This subject was one of fl: 
main topics of discussion at the National Guard con 
vention at Norfolk last Fall, and a Resolution was 
adopted calling upon those charged with the admini 
stration of the law to correct the deficiency and rr 
duce the expenditures which have been increasing at 
a rapid rate each year. 

The elements under consideration are the exhort 
tant charges for medical attention by civilian hospitals 
where sick and injured National Guardsmen are sent 
for care and treatment; the hospitalization of appar 
ently trivial cases, which under ordinary circum 
stances should be treated in quarters; operations for 
hernia, which are invariably disallowed, as they are 
not incident to camp service; injuries due to the 
carelessness or wilful neglect of the party injured 
and eases ‘‘not in line of study.”’ 

The matter was also considered by the executive 
council of the National Guard Association and they 
concurred in the recommendation of the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau to the effect that State authorities 
should be enjoined to take effective measures for reduc 
ing expenditures. These may be effected by eliminating 
chronic cases of hernia, appendicites, and other ail 
ments of long standing which may be aggravated b) 
camp service. In many of the states where expendi- 
tures have been kept down to reasonable figures the) 
have had a searching physical examination and all! 
men suffering with such ailments have been sent back 
home forthwith, and before they have a chance to get 
on sick report. Another means for meeting the sitna 


tion is through medical officers treating ordinary cases 
in camp and keeping them out of civilian hospitals 
In those eamps where a medical regiment is in attend 
ance they can set up an emergency field hospital fo: 
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andling of these cases and in any event camp 
als under canvas can be improvised that will 
care of many of them in an entirely adequate 
er. 

any event those States that allow unreasonable 
innecessary expenses to be run up may expect 
ive their cases thrown back on them to be paid 
it of funds other than federal, and it is expected 
they will take measures to prevent such procedure. 


National Guard Training and Industry 


NE of the fundamental needs of modern industry 
() is for men who are capable of pulling together in 
organized formation for a common objective. This is 
say that individual genius has no place, for 
it has; but in the vast majority of instances big achieve- 


ni to 


ments are ¢ early the result of organization and organ- 
ved effort. In all of this there must be divisions of 
responsibility and labor. There must be various gra les 
of authority and there must be loyalty and responsive- 
ness all along the line. 

Mi itary training, such as thousands of young men 
receive through their membership in the National 
Guard, does much to supply these basie needs. It 

its a something into men which makes for alertness, 
attention, concentration, responsiveness and self reli- 
And along with these individual qualities it 
develops the spirit of organized effort in its most effec 
tive form. 

he ability to command requires first the ability to 
obey—that imstinetive respect for constituted authority 
upon which all organization procedure is founded. For 
this reason it is natural that young men who have 
won their bars and chevrons in military organizations 
should gravitate towards positions of leadership ‘In 
business and industry. Their example exerts a whole- 
some influence in any organization. Their ready grasp 
of essentia's tencs to give them substantial recogni- 


ance. 


tion and they forge their way to the places of responsi- 
bility 


The National Guard First Sergeant 


N the last number of the JouRNAL we extended an 

invitation to the First Sergeants of the National 
Guard to submit their ideas of the duties and functions 
which devolved upon one holding their rank and posi- 
tion in the Guard. 

Responding to this invitation First Sergeant Paul 
C. Hauek, Company M, 134th Infantry, Nebraska 
National Guard, has expressed his ideas, which have 
een edited and are here presented. 


Duties and Functions of the First Sergeant 
The First Sergeant should be the unit commander’s 
personal contact man, striving at all times to promote 
and maintain morale and enthusiasm within the organ- 
ization. Because of his personal contact with the men 
he learns of problems that in the ordinary course would 
not come to the attention of the officers; it is through 
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him that most of the difficulties can be adjusted to the 


satisfaction of all concerne. 

He should be on the look-out for suitable recruits 
(especially specialists) for the organization. 

He should, through study and application, prepare 
himself for promotion to the grade of Second Lieu 
tenant in order that he may be availab'e for appoint- 
ment when there is a vacancy in his unit. 

He should conduct himself and do his work in such 
way as to inspire the confidence and enthusiasm of all 
the men in the unit. : 

He is responsible for the conduct of the orderly 
room and the work turned out. He checks up on the 
clerk and and 
papers which require the signature of the unit com 
mander on his desk. 

He sees that the bulletin board is kept clear of obso 
lete material and that all pertinent information is 
posted on it. 


company places all communications 


Armory Drill Periods. 

He arrives at the armory at least 30 minutes prior 
to the time set for the assembly of the unit, and sees 
to it that the arm racks and the supply room are opened 
up. 

Previous to assembly he 
lealers whether the men of their squads have on the 


ascertains from the squad 


proper uniform and are supplied with all the equip 
ment necessary for the conduct of the activities in 








CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD, 
COMPANY G, 185th INFANTRY 
Standing, left to right, Pvt. istCl. John A. Gemmel, Pvt. Rob- 
ert G. Gemmel, Pvt. Verl V. Smith, Pvt. Earl E. Hu:chinson, 
Pvt. istCl. John F. Scira, Corp. Charles E. Lines. 
Kneeling, Pvt. istCl. Jack W. Snow, Pvt. istCl. 
Kermott. 


Jack A. 


cluded in the schedule. This should be accomplished 
through a formal report by squad leaders. 

He forms the unit and makes the report prescribed 
by the Drill Regulations. 
and ascertains from platoon commancers whether any 
men on the list have been duly exeused. He en- 
deavors to get in touch with A.W.O.L.’s. He totals 
the attendance cn Form 100 work sheet and places it 
on the unit cemmander’s desk to be initialed. 

During dril periods he sees to it that no men are 


He makes a list of absentees 
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loitering about the armory and that all are present 
at the scheduled classes or drills. 

He provides a schedule to guide the N.C.O. in chafge 
of quarters and has him make a report before he leaves 
the armory in order to check up on closing and lock- 
ing doors and performing other scheduled duties. 

The above gives a good outline of the duties of the 





A camauflaged Radio and Panel Station used at Mt. Gretna, 
Pa., during a C. P. X. at the National Guard Encampment last 
summer, 


First Sergeant according to Sergeant Hauck. If you 
have anything that may be added to the discussion we 
will be glad to have it. 


National Guard Falls under 
Economy Axe 


HE National Economy Law of 1932 contained a 

saving clause whereby the employees of the Govern- 
ment drawing less than $1,000 a year were exempted 
from its provisions. Thus the armory drill and ficld 
training pay of the National Guard did not enter into 
the caleu!ations. It is not possible for a National Guard 
officer or enlisted man to pile up a pay roll during the 
year in excess of the exemption. 

Under the present economy act there is no such ex- 
emption and the 15 per cent reduction must apply to 
all funds received from the Federal Government. This 
includes armory drill and field training pay of all 
officers and enlisted men of the National Guard and 
there can be no exceptions. 

The armory drill pay roll totals up to something 
like $14,000,000 per year. Fifteen percent of this 
amount included in the reduction will effect a saving 
of approximately $2,100,000. 

The same provision of the law applies to the field 
training pay and allowances of ofncers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard. The total allocated to 
this item is some $5,000,000 and a 15 per cent reduction 
amounts to about $750,000. 

Then too, the pay and allowances of officers who 
attend the Army Service Schools come under the 
economy axe and are subject to the 15 per cent cut. 
This amounts to a savings of about $22,500. 

It wil thus be apparent that the National Guard 
personnel will contribute a total of approximately 
$2,872,500 to the economy program all over the United 
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States, and this is about 8% of the entire appro, 
tion for the National Guard included in the Mi 
Bureau Budget. 


Physical Examination at Schools 
HEN an officer of the National Guard is detai'ed 
to pursue the course at a special service schoo! h 
is subjected to a searching physical examination 01 
his arrival. Those who fail to measure up to the 
quirements must be denied the privilege of taking the 
course and are ordered to return to their homes. This 
points to the necessity for officers ascertaining their 
true physical condition before going to the schools 
and this means that they should go through a physi 
examination at the hands of a competent 
officer before they leave home. 

The Militia Bureau exercises every precaution to se 
eure qualified officers for the schools. The available 
places are over-subseribed for every course and an 
officer who fails to pass the physical examination on 
arrival at the school only denies some other qualified 
officer the opportunity to take the course. 


a 


me.tica! 


Reduction in Sergeant-Instructors 

N accordance with the policy expressed in a resolu- 

tion adopted by the National Guard Association at 
Norfolk last fall, the Segeant-Instructors on duty with 
the National Guard will be reduced in number to the 
point where there is one for each regiment or separate 
unit. 

This reduction is to be effected by Corps Area Com- 
manders as vacancies occur in the natural course of 
events, in the whole D.E.M.L. personnel in the Corps 
Area. This means that should a vacancy occur in a 
R.O.T.C. unit a man who is now on National Guard 
duty could be transferred to that duty in effecting 
the reduction contemp!ated. 

The reduction is to be made only in the fourth grade 
so that the places in the first three grades herctofore 
allocated to the Corps Area will be maintained intact 
and available for the promotion of qualified men. In 
view of the changes it will be sometime before there 
will be any vacancies for duty with the National 
Guard and it will be useless for men to apply for such 
duty. 


Co. B, 144th Infantry Excels 


NE of the most progressive outfits in the Nationa! 

Guard is Company B, 144th Infantry, Texas Na- 
tional Guard, which is commanded by Captain Wm. J. 
Sutton, of Fort Worth, Texas. For the past three years 
the Company has won the regimental small bore 
match in the Chief of the Militia Bureau’s contest; 
they have gone through the season without a defeat 
at basketba!l; and they have secured a high rating at 
both armory inspection and at the field training tests. 
We are p'eased to congratulate Captain Sutton and 
the members of his splendid unit. 
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New Regulations Regarding Promotion’ 


\LSEWHERE in this Bulletin, Reserve officers who 

4 have not received the revised section of Army 
Reculations in the 140-series are advised to obtain 
them as soon as possible. It will be observed that the 
new regulations prescribe written examinations for 
the knowledge test in all grades and branches, where- 
as the old regulations permitted oral or written exami- 
nations. 

Exemption from the examinations in prescribed sub- 
jects may be secured by completing the corresponding 
Extension Courses, described in the Announcement of 
Extension Courses that was recently distributed. The 
vandidate for a Certificate of Capacity must either 
btain exemption in this way or submit to written ex- 
aminations in each subject before appearing before 
the examination board for the practical test. 

The Certificate of Capacity once earned can always 
be considered for promotion. 

A letter from The Adjutant General, AG 008 ORC 
(5-25-31) Res., rescinds previous regulations and pro- 
vides a new uniform system of credits as a requisite 
for promotion, if earned before October 1, 1930, or 
for reappointment with eligibility for assignment, 
active duty, and promotion in time of peace. 

This letter prescribes the methods by which credits 
may be earned, and either fixes the numbers of credits 
to be awarded for the various activities or permits 
them to be determined by corps area commanders. 
Credits will not be allowed for other activities unless 
approved in advance by The Adjutant General. 


*99th Division Bulletin. 


‘*Arms and the Man’”’ 


IRGIL sang of arms and the man, and his verses 

have been repeated by countless thousands of stu- 
dents in every land. ‘‘Arma virumque cano’’ how 
noble is the sound! What a lofty theme of the strong 
man armed and keeping his court! Even in these days 
of pacifists the Bard of Mantua’s song rings loud and 
true; its sonorous lines dash down on the feeble pipings 
of the motley group that wou'd change the counsel of 
the Father of his Country—‘‘in time of peace, prepare 
for war.’’ 

The profession of arms has always been cons‘dered 
one of the highest callings of a gentleman and, it may 
be said, a Christian. Bearing arms, does not mean 
hating one’s fellowman, it does not imply thirst for 
gore. On the contrary, the professiona! soldier is usn- 
ally the last to wish for conflict unless the cause be 
jest. There have been many striking instances of this 


*Editorial in The Hoya, Georgetown University 


in the history of our own country. Think of George 
Washington, the patriot, anxious to end war, ardently 
desiring peace and prayerfully begging God for victory 
with honor. Recal! Robert E. Lee, the knight without 
fear and without reproach, fighting for the cause he 
loved and silently swallowing the bitterness of defcat 
and oblivion. 

In the mass of humanity which populates this earth 
there are, and probably always will be groups and 
individuals who seek to spread mischief abroad, to sow 
the seeds of discord, to invade their fellow beings’ 
rights and domains. There is something to be learned 
from history—from the records of our own times. 
What about Belgium and the piece of paper? What 
about all the wars of conquest and subjugation from 
the captivity of the Israelites down to the raid on the 
Boers? Who recalls the passage advising the selling 
of one’s coat and the buying of a sword? 

Logical thinking gives a very high place to military 
training in any college curriculum, not in the spirit 
of the so-called ‘‘militarism,’’ but in the truest, high- 
est, and most devoted patriotism. Love of God and 
of one’s Country is the spirit of the R.O.T.C., and 
what study bears the cachet of a higher and more altru- 
istic origin? It should be encouraged so that the gen- 
erations of students that pass down the years of the 
Republie’s life will know how to defend her and, know- 
ing how to protect her will cause their enemies and 
her foes to hesitate before launching the dart. 

Military training is good schooling. Its discipline, its 
fortitude, its high intelligence apply to prob!ems of 
men and force, the basic components of the world. It 
produces a restrained sovereign people, proud in their 
s‘rength and most temperate in its use. Fully de- 
fended, equal to any emergency, averse to even the 
thought of aggression, considerate of nations, great 
and small, respected on account of her strength and 
revered for her power in virtue, that is what comes 
from a nation whose sons have been trained in the arts 
of peace and war. ‘‘ When a strong man armed keepeth 
his court, those things which he possesses are in peace.’’ 
Paratus sum et non turbatus. 


University of Iowa 


F the 14 students selected to perform the duties 

of Cadet Ficld Officers in the provisiona! ROTC 
regiment at the State University of Iowa for the year 
of 1932-33, seven are from the Infantry Unit, it was an- 
nounced recently by the PMS&T, Lieut. Co'onel Con- 
verse R, Lewis, Infantry. The provisional regiment 
is composed of over 1000 cadets, and includes Infantry, 
Engineer, Medical and Dental units. The University 
faculty committee made the selections on the basis of 
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military ability, scholarship, personality and partici- 
pation in campus activities. These 14 men constitute 
the staff of the cadet colonel and are members of the 
Military Ball Committee. The Military Ball is the 
highlight of the University social season. They will 
each be presented with an engraved saber if they con 
duct the ba!l this year as previously. 

They are: Cadet Colonel Clyde C. Hutton; Cadet 
Lieut. Colonel Kenneth O. Hull, executive: Cadet Major 
C'arence E. Wood, adjutant; Cadet Major Alfred 
Mitchell, plans and training; Calet Major Franklin 


me? 





Cadet Officers of the Provisional ROTC Reg.ment at the State 


University of lowa. 


Front row: Maresh, MacDougall, Hutton, 
Hull, Bodine. 


Second row: Mitchell, Benniccsa, Nelson, Lewis. 


Third row: Cleaman, Stempel, Hudson. Back row: Saam, 

Wood. 

Stempel, supply; Cadet Major Ted J. Maresh, bat 

talion major; Cadet Major G. Raymond Nelson. 
Thirty-four members of the cadet regiment, were 


awarded the Military Scholarship Medal. To receive 
this decoration, the cadets had to maintain, for th 
first semester of the school year 1932-33, a disciplinary 
rating of ‘‘A’’, a semester gra’e of ‘‘A’’ in military 
science, and a three-point or ‘‘B’’ average in their 
academic work, according to the announcement made 
by Lieut. Colonel N PMS&T. 


Converse R. Lew is, 


The Purpose of Military Training* 
Prize Essay by Sgt. Frank Torline 


HE United States has fought wars in the past for 
the sake of justice. At no time, in any of her con- 
Unlike 
the haughty Reman empire, she has never battied 
against another nation in an endeavor to increase ter- 
ritory or financial standing. She has always been 
driven to war by the abuses of another nation; not of 
her own free will. 


flicts, has she maintained any other principle. 


We are a peace loving nation; we 
hold peace to be sacred ; we have in the past and will in 
the future, lay down our lives that we may preserve 
peace for our posterity. Our military organizations 
show our attitude toward war. We have the smallest 
standing army of the World Powers; surely, then, we 
cannot be said to be in favor of war. 

We have spread out over the country military schools 


* Annual Prize Essay, St. Joseph's College and Military Acad- 
emy, Hays, Kansas. 
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and schools where military training, though not a} ra y 
mount note in the school, is required. There mus } 
issues other than the idea of war entering here. \ 
cannot truly say that the Nation is preparing us 
cannon fodder. It is true that we may be called 
for the defense of this g'orious nation in some fu 
time, but that is not the only reason for military t) 
ing. We can find other training that will improv 
physically to a greater degree than military train 

ing, so we do not have this institution the 1 { 
pose of deve'oping great athletes. A bandmast: 

a drug clerk has a uniform than the 

dier, so it cannot be a love for ornament that eaus 
What is & 


main reason why not only the schools but the gov 


for 
‘*snappier’’ 
our schools to sponsor this great idea. 


ment itself sponsors military training in schools, Ol 
leges, and special camps? 

The purpose of military training is not 
create, but to build on the material already availal 


main 


It is not easy to drill and to accept commands f; 
a person whom you think is not worthy of this ¢ 
mand or less qualified than your self. It is not easy 
to march over rocky or broken fields in the burning 
sun or biting wind; it is not easy to give up the eas 
life of a civilian and accept the rigid schedule of 
soldier. But all of this fulfils the purpose of militar 
to build character, and with character, t! | 
muscles of the body, not to the perfection of an athlet: , 


training, 


art 
but so that a person is strong, vigorous, and ambitious a 
With the training of the body and spirit goes th sa 
training of the mind. The character of the comming 
generation will mean either the maintenance or «d 
struction of our nation. It we are weak, afraid t 
carry out our views, our nation cannot stand. If » 
are strong and vigorous of character, our nation will ad 
not only stand, but will continue to prosper to a ” 
gree unexcelled in the past. In 
A military man’s character should be strong, on - 
that will never bend to the lower inclinations of lif Ww 
He would be a man who is honest, trustworthy, and h 
canable. He should be the pride of America. Spirit b 


ally he should be clean, vigorous, striving for the on 
ultimate He should be our moral model, ou 
the so'dier of God as well as of man A 


end. 
standard; 
this is the purpose of military training. 


When in Chicago— 


HE Army & Navy Club of Chicago has established 
new quarters at 850 Lake Shore Drive, occupying 
the whole fifth floor of the Lake Shore Athletie Club 
Members of the Army & Navy Club are accorded full 
pr vileges of the Lake Shore Athletic Club, and ar 
invited to participate in all its activities. The loung: 
rooms, library, Salem Grill, dining rooms, bath depart 
ment and ath'etice facilities are at the disposal of elu! 
members and guests. 
The appointments and privileges of the Club make i! 
second to none in the United States as a home and 
meeting place for officers of the services. The clul 


rooms overlook Lake Michigan and are easily accessib!: 
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The 

s of the organization is already assured through 
than 500 members. 

rangements are being perfected for the reception 
identification of officers visiting Chicago who are 
illy invited to make the Army & Navy Club their 


any point downtown by bus or street ear. 


Club has already become the center of Army 
Naval activities in the Midd'e West. Many of 
military organizations in the Chicago area hold 

their regu’'ar business mectings and socal gatherings 
there ineluding the 52nd Infantry Association. 

(he National Sojourners have designated the Army 
& Navy Club as headquarters for their National Con- 
vention to be held June 22-24. 

One of the recent sociai gatherings sponsored suc- 
cessfully by the Army & Navy Club was a D:nner 
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Dance, on the formal opening of the C 
of Major General Frank Parker, Commanding the 
Sixth Corps Area of the Army, and Rear Admiral 
Wat T. Cluverius, Commandant of the Ninth Naval 
District. 

Probab'y the greatest social funetion of purely mili 


‘ub. in honor 


tary character in Ch cago in some years was the Army 
Society M litary Bull given on Washi 
Birthday, with an attendance of over 3000. Over $4,- 
009.00 was netted for the 

The Army & Navy Club undoubtedly wi'l play a 
la*ge part in the military aspect of the eom'ng ‘‘Cen- 
tury of Progress’’ 


Dats of ‘ ’ 
lelie! rion Ss 


Society 


when it is expected that regulars 
of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, and officers of 
the National 
make 


will 
Many have 


Guard, as well as reserve officers, 


the Club their gathering 
already made 


place 


room reservations 





The Foreign Military Press 


(Ccntinued from fage 226) 


or three, authorized in response to Germany’s vest- 
pocket battleships of the ‘‘Deutschiand’’ class. 

In 1913 France had only 14 land planes and 8 hy- 
drop'anes, hence the author disregards av-ation ap- 
propriations for that year. Subsequent 
tions were as follows: 


appropria- 


1922 1,000 million gold fres., 
1927 1400 “ «46 
1930 ie ai Ki 


The sharp increase is largely attributed to increased 
cost of production and higher pay schedule for per 
sonnel compared to that of land and sea forces. The 
increase in the number of airp'anes in active service 
in the homeland, the author finds, did not keen pace 
with the inereased appropriations. In 1925, France 
had 1,180 land and sea p!anes. By 1930, their num- 
ber had increased on'y to 1,210. 


} 


The ceonomie situation, the author states, wil! 


sitate sharp economies for 1933 


neces- 
which 
a reorganiza‘ion of the French system of national de- 


fense. 


may compel 


A variety of reorganization p'ans, the author 
have recently 
military publicat_ons. 


observes, been advocated in French 


General Information 
Mexico—The Mexican Government decided to mod 
ernize the defenses of that country by purchasing 15 
Me xico 
The 


Spanish Government was authorized by the Cortes to 


new war vesse’s which ave to be built in S»ain. 
is likewise procuring 20 new fighting aireraft. 


open a credit of 70 million pesetas in favor of Mexico 
to cover the cost of this construction. (Journal of the 


ae ae ee *933.) 
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Tue Future or InrANtry—By Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd. 1933, 2/6 
net. 


‘*The King is dead. Long live the King!’’ This is 
the theme of Captain Liddell Hart’s latest book. 


The first of a series of little manuals on military subjects. (The 
next to appear will be General J. F. C. Fuller’s Generaiship, its 
Diseases and their Cure.) 

The footsoldier has as brilliant a future as he has 
had a brilliant past, provided that he lives up to the 
ru‘e that ‘‘The nature of armies is determined by the 
nature of the civilization in which they exist’’; which 
is to say that the army first to come into harmony 
with the requirements of its time will have an enormous 
advantage. 

To cetermine what the future of infantry will be, 
the author gives us a compact summary of its past 
development, both alone and in conjunction with other 
arms; and, as a graph may be used to project a curve 
and reveal probable future tendencies, he applies the 
lessons of the past to the present and to the immediate 
future. 

The result is to stress the need for periodic re- 
juvenations to renew mobility and flexibility. In the 
past this process has often been achieved among foot 
troops through the gradual development of ‘‘light in- 
fantry,’’ just as armies have become more mobile 
through new cavalry developments. Thus the invine- 
ible Spartan hoplites on the rough ground of the 
island of Sphacteria surrendered to light-armed pel- 
tasts; and a new era came when Iphikrates cut up a 
Spartan phalanx near Corinth. Under Alexander the 
Great the infantry phalanx still played its role in 
battle; but as part of a team of combined arms includ- 
ing light infantry, cavalry and artillery. Saxe and 
Frederick were forced to adopt light infantry to re- 
store the mobility of the foot troops, The Virginia 
militia which covered the retreat of Braddock’s rigid 
regiments was in reatity light infantry. In the 
American Revolution, Washington organized light 
divisions under Lafayette and de Lauzun. The Ameri- 
ean Civil War was fought largely by light infantry— 
what e’se was Jackson’s ‘‘foot cavalry’’? During the 
Napoleonic Wars the light infantry developed by Sir 
John Moore won itself fame in the Peninsu'ar War as 
Craufurd’s Light Division. In the war in South 
Africa the Boers employed what was in reality light 
infantry; and to such effect that their resistance was 
overcome only by the creation of mounted infantry. 

The history of the combined arms is similar: 
Parthian, Gothic, Saracen and Mongol cavalry forced 
modifications in existing armies; and when in Western 
Europe cavalry became immobile, it fell before the 


‘See Spaulding, Nickerson and Wright. Warfare. New York. 
1925. pp. 71-74. 





new infantry, whether archers or halberdiers. ‘)e 
combined arms must be able to work in concert, and 
to that end flexibility is needed. Epaminondas and 
Alexander devised more flexible organizations. ‘he 
Macedonian pha'anx gave way before the flexible mani- 
ples of the Roman legion. It in turn was helpless 
before the maneuverable wings of Hannibal’s army 
which in turn yielded before the still more flexible 
instrument of Scipio Africanus. There must be no 
discordance between the combined arms, such as existed 
in the armies of Justinian: Belisarius defeated the 
Vandals with his cavalry alone; in the words of Pro- 
eopius, ‘‘The next day the infantry, with the wife 
of Belisarius, came up; and we all proceeded to 
Carthage.”’ 

In order to escape such a discordance as this, Captain 
Liddell Hart would form two distinct types of in- 
fantry: the line infantry, strong in fire power, to hold 
organized defenses, guard communications, ete., and 
a light, highly mobile infantry capable of swift, skilled 
offensive action. The latter in turn wou!d be of two 
types or, at least, be used in two different ways. Dur- 
ing the World War stalemate, owing to the power of 
the machine-gun, ‘‘There were two possible ways of 
revising movement on the battle-field. One was to make 
men bullet-proof by putting them in armoured ve- 
hicles. The other was to teach men to evade bullets 
by a revival of stalking methods. The British were 
pioneers of the first, the Germans of the second 
method’’—infiltration. 

This theory of infantry has its attractions for Amer- 
icans, in that it fits into our scheme of national defense, 
our present economic and social organization, and is 
in keeping with our historical traditions. It would 
be possible to train our Regular and National Guard 
troops to fight as aggressive light infantry, and to 
allot the defensive role to newly organized formations 
while they were perfecting their training. This de- 
fensive type of infantry can be trained rapidly in its 
re‘atively simple functions and would have a value out 
of proportion to its training because ‘‘For defense 
and protective duties common infantry have more 
value than ever in the past, by reason of modern fire- 
arms.’”’ 

Owing to the extent of the use of motor vehicles in 
this country and the faci ities for producing them.— 
to say nothing of the ready-made tactics of our ‘‘racke- 
teers’’—we could produce tank and armored car in- 
fantry faster than cuny other nation; and as for the 
light infantry fighting on foot, skirmishing (‘‘stalking’’ 
as Captain Liddell Hart calls it) or bushwacking 
tactics form part of our military tradition and are 
congenial to our people. That is the’ way in which 
American soldiers tackled the problem of machin: 
gun nests; a method of which Liddell Hart says, ‘‘! 
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ve that machine-gun stalking—in suitable country 
ers possibilities that few soldiers have yet real- 


it ‘We cannot expect mobility on the battle-field 
ss the man who fights on foot is given a chance to 
mobile. He must be clothed and equipped as an 
lete, not as a pack animal.’’ The author points out 
whereas medical research indicates that 30 pounds 
the ideal maximum, during the World War foot 
soldiers were often required to carry a pack equal 
two-thirds their own weight, whereas mules were 
required to carry a load equivalent to only one-third 
their weight. In our army we are acutely aware 
of this problem and have been doing everything in 
our power to reduce the weight of the soldier’s pack— 
except to organize along fresh lines. We cannot escape 
the consequences as long as we retain our present form 
of organization. 

The probelm is ‘‘To git thar fustest with the most- 
est’’; and to that end we must not be dominated by 
our organization and supply; but we should make 
our organization and supply conform to our need for 
freedom of movement: mobility and flexibility. It 
is to this end that the author suggests the differ- 
entiation of infantry along functional lines, making 
heavy infantry the core of battle and light infantry 
the mobile, aggressive element, whether in motor ve- 
hicles or on foot. 

To secure this mobility he would sacrifice even the 
bayonet. A less radical solution would be to seek a 
new type of bayonet made from light, tough alloys. The 
uniform would be designed to give freedom of move- 
ment as well as protection: the Anzac type of head 
gear and coat, the knickerbocker type of breeches to 
free the knees. He wou!d discard the sox which shrink 
or wrinkle, and substitute the linen wrapping such as 
is used in the French Foreign Legion. A rainproof 
cloak would serve the double role of overcoat and 
Llanket, thereby greatly reducing the weight carried. 

While the particular battalion organization suggested 
in Appendix I might not mect American needs or 
tastes, like the rest of the book, it is highly provoca- 
tive and suggestive of thought. 


Tuirty-Five Years: 1874-1909—Henry Spencer Wil- 
kinson. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. 1933. 319 
pp. 16/ net. 


Here is a rich plum pudding for soldiers, sailor- 
men and statesmen; for in the spiced dough of facts 
there are plums of wisdom. This is the kind of book 
that one keeps, and re-reads and meditates upon. It 
tells of a lifetime devoted to the study of war. It 
has illuminating sidelights on how things may be donc. 
There are reminiscences and evaluations of such 
soldiers, sailors and statesmen as von Moltke, Lord 
Roberts, Kitchener, Lord Beresford, Lord Rosebery, 
and Lord Grey. There are peeps behind the scenes. 

Spenser Wikinson will be remembered best in this 
country by his masterly description of the Prussian 
General Staff in a small book called The Brain of an 
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Army—a book which played its part in the formation 
of our own General Staff, as you shall see. Others 
may recall his solid work on War and Policy or his 
recent works on the origins and development of 
Napoleon’s generalship. These are, perhaps, the out- 
ward and visib'’e signs of Professor Wilkinson’s life 
work, which includes reforms in the British militia 
system, in the Regular Army, the Admiralty, the 
Ordnance Survey and in Imperial Defense. 

As has been suggested, his influence extended in- 
cidentally to the United States. Following is his ac- 
count of how his book, The Brain of an Army, came 
to play a part in the foundation of our own General 
Staff: 

‘“‘An American friend, who was a keen officer in the 
militia of his own State, came one day to tell me that 
General Ludlow was in London, having been sent by 
President McKin!ey to report on the Prussian General 
Staff, and to propose that I should go with him to 
call on Ludlow, whose acquaintance I had made some 
years before, when he had been military attache in 
London. I took with me a copy of my book on the 
Prussian General Staff, and suggested to Ludlow that 
it might be of use to him as an introduction to the 
institution which he was to study * * * Ludlow was 
evidently reluctant to believe that a civilian could pos- 
sibly know anything about the subject, and I felt that 
it was only out of po-iteness that he accepted the book. 
I heard no more of him for many weeks, but at last 
received a telegram begging me to go and see him at 
once as he was to sail next day for New York. 

His tone was now quite changed. He talked to me 
as a man talks to his professional colleague. He said, 
‘*Would you like to have your book? I have made 
some notes in it.’’ So I asked him to let me see the 
notes. In about a dozen places he had written in the 
margin ‘‘Is this correct?’’ and in every case his Prus- 
sian mentor had written under his query the word 
‘**Yes’’—so I suggested that he should keep the book. 

The scene shifts to 1903: 


When Mr. Root, who had been McKinley’s Secretary 
of State for War, was in London, Oliver Borthwick 
came to my room and said, ‘‘Root wants to make your 
acquaintance, so you are to dine with me tomorrow 
at the Savoy * * *. Root went on to say that Ludlow 
had given him my book, which he had carefully 
studied, and then he told me how he had reformed 
the American army. I had followed his reforms, but 
had not divined his governing idea, which he now ex 
plained. He said: ‘‘I created a general staff, but not 
quite on the Prussian system. I began by abolishing 
the Commander-in-Chief. By our constitution the 
head of the army is the President. He acts through 
the Secretary of State,’ who is practically supreme 
over the army. But while we had a Commander-in- 
Chicf that officer always imagined he was the head of 
the army. I thought it was a bad plan to have two 
men riding the same horse. I thought it would be 


1Sic! Obviously the Secretary of War is meant. The English 
eovivalent ie the Secretory of State for War. 
words for War have been inadvertently omitted. 


Apparently the 
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THESE ARE NOT PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 


better for one of them to get down, and as I eo n't 


abolish the President or the Secretary | abolishe the 
Commander-in-Chief and appointed an officer he 


called ‘Chief of the General Staff,’ who, unde ne, 
was to have complete control, and I let him organize 
his general staff.”’ 

Elihu Root was to Spenser Wilkinson ‘‘the ent 
American I ever met’’; and a life-long frien ip 
splang up between the two men, although they never 
met again and seldom corresponded. The fol'o ng 
extracts are quoted from one of the rare letters 


Root . 


ym 


**Qetober 15, 1919 
Plainly, it would have been impossib'e both 
for England and for America to play the roles th 


‘*s 


3 
have in saving us all from German domination but 
for the existence of General Staffs whose business it 
was to think and plan and secure information. 

‘I do not forget, although I daresay a great many 
peop.e do, what a great part your little book ‘** The 
Bran of the Army’’ p'ayed in bringing it to press 
that both countries had some sort of institution of that 
kind already in existence when the sudden emergency 
came.’’ 

Spenser Wilkinson came of an English family in 
which the tradition of publie service was strong. In 
his pre.ace he says: **My active life has been the out- 
come of a single idea.’’ That this idea took the form 
of a solid rescarch into the facts of war and led to 
military and naval reforms was a happy circumstance 
for his country; for his studies had a far-reaching 
effect. Through the deserts of disappointment, dis 
illusion and proverty he fol:owed his cloud of smoke 
by day and pilar of fire by night; finding, however, 
by the way, rich and enduring friendships. Today, 
as a Fe.low of All Souls’ College, Oxford, he takes 
his rewarJ in the consciousness of having fought the 
gocd fight, finished the course and having kept the 
faith. That, and the translating of Homer, fill his 
twilight days with contentment. 

To Americans the reading of his reminiscences will 
suggest the idea that in the civilian components of our 
army today—the National Guard, the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps and the R.O.T.C., we have a fertile re- 
eruiting ground for potential Spenser Wi kinsons: 
Men who may be led to make a thorough and system- 
atic stu.y of war and policy and, in the future, guide 
public opinion as regards their interrelation; either 
in public office or through the press. Democracies es- 
pecial.y have need of public servants and publicists 
who have a solid unders:anding of such matters; and 
in the United States, since the death of Admiral 
Maan, we have had no outstanding student of war. 
Professors of Military Science and Tactics in our 
univeisities will do well to read this Jatest work of 
Proiessor Wilkinson (together with his address on 
The University and the Study of War) *? and to recom 
mend it to their students. 


*Inaugural address to the University of Oxford on assuming 
the chair of the Chiche’e Professorship of Military History. Ox- 
ford. At the Clarendon Press. 1909. 











